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MY LAND 


A Patriotic Ode 


Text by 
THOMAS DAVIS and 
DR. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


Music by 
DANIEL PROTHEROE 


Revised by 
DOUGLAS MACLEAN 


S.A.T.B. 


CHORAL PROCESSION 


(Finale from Song of Man’’) 


Words by 
GILBERT PURCELL 


Music by 
RICHARD KOUNTZ 


S.A.T.B. 


A SALUTE TO AMERICA 


Original text by 
GLAD ROBINSON YOUSE 


The American Creed" Text by 
WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


Edited by 
HELMY KRESA 


Music by 
GLAD ROBINSON YOUSE 


S.A.T.B. 


with 

orchestra 


THE STUDENT PRINCE 


A Choral Selection 
Words by 
DOROTHY DONNELLY 


Music by 
SIGMUND ROMBERG 


Arrangement and Adapiation by 


DOUGLAS MACLEAN 
S.A.T.B. 


HONOR AND GLORY 


A Festival Choral Setting for Mixed 
Voices. Suitable for use with massed 
choruses, orchestras and bands 


together or in combination. 


Text by 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


Music by 
ARTHUR BERGH 


Choral adaptation by 
F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


619 WEST 54th STREET, 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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in curricular planning 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


1954-1955 
EDITION 


n indispensable reference 


CA VICTOR 
Educational 


Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 

THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS-—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 
® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 
® Folk Dances 


® Language Courses 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


® Annotated for easy selection 


and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER" SERIES 


® A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


ADDRES 


Ss 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. L-5 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enciosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing 
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AMP 


proudly presents the 


CENTENNIAL 
MARCH SERIES 


... four New Original Marches in Tribute to “The March King” 
THE MARCH KING, Leonard B. Smith 


SOUSA BAND FRATERNAL MARCH, Peter Buys 
MARCH NONPAREIL, Charles O'Neill 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA CENTENNIAL, William Fletcher 
Each $1.50 


Includes Conductor's Score and Set of 45 Parts in Quick-Step Size 


Proceeds from the sale of these marches are being 
turned over to the Sousa Band Fraternal Society 


... and the Distinguished Commemorative Collection of Marches 


hen CENTENNIAL MARCH BOOK 


THE MARCH KING WASHINGTON POST 
C1854 >4<7i954 MARCH NONPAREIL THE HIGH SCHOOL CADETS 
SOUSA BAND FRATERNAL MARCH 


MANHATTAN BEACH 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA CENTENNIAL EL CAPITAN 


KING COTTON THE THUNDERER 
THE STARS AND STRIPES POREVER THE CRUSADER 


SEMPER FIDELIS THE LIBERTY BELL 


All in one complete folio ¢ Conductor’s Book—$1.50 Parts—.40 each 
Now on Sale at Your Music Dealers 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 WEST 47 STREET 1549 NORTH VINE STREET 
.NEW YORK 36, N. Y. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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vy Next issue’s editorial tentatively 
has been headed “To the Teacher- 
Trainers’ and was written in gentle- 
manly yet forceful language by Joha 
C. Kendel, vice-president of the 
American Music Conference. One of 
his reminders to colleges and univer- 
sities runs ‘It is a good thing to know 
that Music is Beauty, but one must 
know what tools are required to make 
it beautiful.” Later he writes, “There 
is a vast difference between the 
Elysian fields and the rock-ribbed 
shores of practical experience.” These 
are not just his opinions and reac- 
tions for in his present capacity, Dr. 
Kendel meets many educators in many 
differing circumstances and in most 
instances, this editorial is a plea made 
on behalf of these educators. 


Having raised the above (and oth- 
er) problems in his editorial, Dr. 
Kendel has some suggestions to make NOVEMBER 
to the Teacher-Trainers.” Nothing 


rash nothing impossible mostly DECEMBER 


an exercise of perspective and good 
sense 


A four year old “Cherub Choir’? member IN THIS ISSUE 


graces our cover this issue. The photograph, 
submitted to us by Lloyd F,. Sunderman, 
Chairman of the University of Toledo Music 


Department, was taken by commercial pho- OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


tographer E. A. O'Reilly, Toledo, Ohio. 


Music on the front cover is copyrighted and “ne 
pepeoduced with epecial permission of Cari Aesthetic Function of Man, The Frank C, Wegener 


Ducted, Sac, “Dear Colleague .. .” or “The Wagging of Tails” 
MAGAZINE. con be found. indexed Chester G, Osborne 
EDUC ATION INDEX and the MUSIC IN- Have Fun With Music Florence [.. Best 
sie Mental Hygiene and Music Martha E. Ream 
Music for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
Madeline A. Pucci 
Self-Improvement Victor Weidensee 
Sound Control and the Rehearsal Room 
Wilbur J. Peterson 
Mary Hoffman 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Choral Incubator, The Paul Pimsleur 
Emotion, Enemy of Ennui Edwin W. Jones 
Why an Operetta? Arnold Jones 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Fundamentals of Musical Interpretation George Waln 
Short Course in the History of Jazz, A Leroy Ostransky 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Advertisers’ Index Reviews 


Students’ Page 
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Advertisers’ Index 


These advertisers offer you the finest in 
music materials and services. You will best 
serve your own interests by reading their 
messages carefully. We would appreciate 
your mentioning EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE in connection with your pur- 


chase 


Amateur Songwriter Magazine, The 
Antobal Music Company 


Made in France By Associated Musi Publishers 


Belwin, Inc 


Inc 


Bentley and Simon 
Big 3 Music Corporation 6, 50, 51 
Birchard Company, C. C 
Outside Back Cover 
Boston Music Company 53 
Bourne, Inc. 
Buegeleisen and Jacobson . 
Chappell and Company 
Conn, Ltd., C. G 
Cundy-Bettoney Company, In 
Denison and Company, T. 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc 
35, 40, 41, Inside Back Cover 
Elkan-Vogel Company 55 
Evans and Company, Inc., Georg: 59 
Fischer, Inc., Carl . 42 
Fischer and Bro., J 59 
FitzSimons Company, The H. 1 19 
Flammer, Inc., Harold 45 
Fox Publishing Company, Sam 18 
Galaxy Music Corporation 47 
Hall and McCreary Company 37 
Handy-Folio Music Company 
Hansen Music Corporation, Chas, H. 
Kjos Company, Neil A. . 
Kratt Company, Wm 
Marks Music Corporation, Edward B 
; Master Works Music Service 
@ Forged nickel-silver keys Meade. E. 


@ Integral tone holes ’ Mills Music, 


In 

@ Perma-post construction Mitchell Mfg. Company 34 
@ Electronically tested Moore Company, E. R 5-4 
@ 3-ply veneer cases Edwin H. Morris Company, In 52 
Music Journal, The 42, 53 
“Uniforms By Ostwald” Music Publishers Holding Corp 


Inside Front Cover 
Myers and Carrington 36 
National Church Goods Supply Co 28 


@ Lowest-price hand made 
French clarinet! 


AVAILABLE IN EBONITE OR ALL WOOD MODELS 


Pan American Band Instruments 44 


EBONITE OUTFIT — $109.00 Presser Company, Theodore 


Price Compositions, Florence 


ALL GRENADILLA WooD OUTFIT — $115.00 Radio Corporation of America 


Rayner Dalheim and Company 
Write for complete woodwind catalog today! Ps on Schmitt Music Company, Paul A 


Shawnee Press 


Sole distributors thru authorized dealers | 3 Spratt Music Co., Jack 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK N.Y Varitone, Inc 
Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, se Wenger Music Equipment Company 


Willis Music Company . 
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A Successful Student never quits 


>START YOUR BAND-—with the< 


ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD 


in one volume by FRED WEBER 


BELWIN BAND BUILDER 


By WAYNE DOUGLAS 


Both are Elementary Band Methods designed with the primary aim to develop a thorough fundamental mu- 
sical background in the most interesting and enjoyable manner. 

We leave it to you, the Band Director, to decide which of the two Elementary Band Methods is, in your 
estimation, the most practical for your particular needs. We, as the Publishers, claim that BOTH the “BELWIN 
ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD” as well as “THE BELWIN BAND BUILDER” will, with your assistance, 
transform A CLASS OF BEGINNERS into a Good Concert or Marching Band within a very short time. 


THE BELWIN ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD 
ad THE BELWIN BAND BUILDER (Par two) 


LEAD INTO 


THE BELWIN INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD 


For further perfection of the Band follow up with the 


PROGRESSIVE BAND STUDIES 
For College-level perfection use MARK HINDSLEY’S 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BAND PERFORMANCE 


Send for a FREE copy of the ‘Class Method Guide” 
Containing Complete Cornet Books of all Methods Listed Above 


To BELWIN Inc Rockville Centre — Long Island, N. Y. 
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FRANK B. COOKSON, Managing Editor 
CONCERT SIZE Business Manager 
MYRTLE FRITZ ZISKE, 
Assistant Editor 
CHARLES G. HOOVER, 
dvertising Manager 
Contents: Father of Waters, Huckleberry Finn, . pb gti 
Old Creole Days, Mardi Gras srculation Manager 
PRICE ON ABOVE 


Set A... $10.00 © SetB.. $12.00 © SetC. $14.00 Departmental Editors 


e B. DORRELL WARD 
IRENE SELECTION RODNEY K. CUMMINGS 


Contents: Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The Town, SYLVAN D. WARD 
Irene, To Be Worthy, Costle Of Dreams 


BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION ° 
Contents: Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, Keep It Dark, Advisory Board 


There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Springtime Thou Art 


Please address all staff members in care of 
PRICE ON ABOVE this magazine, 30 E, Adams Street, Chicago 3, 


Illinois. 
SetA $8.00 © Set B ...$10.00 * Set C....$12.00 Harold Bachman. Director, University of Florida 
Bands, Gainesville, Florida 


cation, airman, School 0 usic, University 
Werle of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Glenn Gildersleeve. Head, Music Department, 
EBB TIDE Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


THE PRESIDENT'S LADY G. Obie 


Archie N, Jones. Professor of Music Education, 


THEY CALL IT AMERICA (with Optional Mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) 


partment ucation, oOlumbus, 10 
ALICE BLUE GOWN John C. Kendel. Vice pouttens, Gevesiene Music 
DEEP PURPLE South ichigan Avenue, 


RUBY William §S. Larson. 


Chairman, Music Education 


D School of Music, 


Ad P. Lesinsky. Head, Music Dept. Whiti 
OVER THE RAINBOW 


Hazel Nohavec Morgan. Lecturer in Music Edu- 


THE RANGERS' SONG cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 


linois 


% William W. N . Coll f the Pacific Con- 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN Lowe, Foundation, Di 


Anne E. Music 

SONG OF THE BAYOU ee eee 

William D. Revelli. Cond University of 

TEMPTATION Michigan Beads; Heed, Depeitment of Wind 

THROUGH THE YEARS [with Optional Mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) of Michigan, Ann 


Charles B. Righter. Associate Professor of Music 
and Director of Bands, State University of 


lowa, lowa City, lowa 
Arranged by 2. Paul M. Music 
t t 
ON THE TRAIL ty ublic Instruction arrisburg 
Cathari BE. § . Associ Prof f 
BLUE MOON Music and Emeritus, Con- 
DOLL DANCE gress St., Emporia, Kansas 
George E. Waln. Professor of Woodwinds and 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 


ensemble, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY Oberlin, Ohio 


D. Sterling Wheelwright. Associate Professor, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


Robert W. Winslow. Associate Professor of 
Arranged by Alfred Rickey Music, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, California 
LAURA 
STREET SCENE 


PRICE ON ABOVE Published 4 times year; September, 
ary, and March. 40c a copy. Subscription : a 

Set A $4.00 Set B. $5.50 .$7.00 year Canada. $1.75 Foreian subscriptions, $2.00 
ee a year. Vol. XXXIV. No. 2, November-December, 1954 
©,°, Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED). Published and Copyrighted 
a 1954 by Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter 

THE 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue + New York 19, N.Y. june 28, 1935, at the postoffice at Chicago, lilinois, 
Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation ° leo Feisr, Inc. ad Miller Music Corporation an ng Rg March 5, 1879. Additional entry at 
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This is the way 
To a Bright New Year! 


WITH THE FINEST IN MUSIC. 
AND TEACHING MATERIALS! 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
LEROY ANDERSON’s Newest Composition! 


Bugler's Holiday 


(Bh Cornet Trio with Band or Orchestra) 


Symphonic Band 7.50 
Set C 8.00 


Full Band 5.00 


Orchestra — Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 


Here it Newest, Big BAND Book! 
mits “Pops” Concert Program Band Book 


By FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Truly distinctive stylings of appealing favorites for the development of the young Band. Selections include — 
Liberty Bell March — March Of The Pierrots — Spanish March (On Spanish Themes) — Gardes Du Corps — 
Sweet Rosie O'Grady — Waves Of The Danube — Come Back To Sorrento — Dark Eyes — Crusaders’ Hymn — 
Stodola Pumpa — Shoo Fly — la Varsoviana — Alovette — Orpheus In A Jam. 


Complete Band Instrumentation Including Eight-Line Conductor's Score 


Pupil’s Books 75¢ each instrument Conductor's Eight-Line Score $2.50 
Send for FREE Sample Ist Cornet Book 


America’s Foremost ORCHESTRA Method! 


EASY STEPS rome ORCHESTRA 


By Marjorie M. Keller & Maurice D. Taylor 
Book One — For Strings Only 


Beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the 
string section. Instruction in every combination of 
violins, viola, cello and string bass. 


Book Two -— Full Instrumentation 
The methods used in the first volume are expanded to 
include instruction for complete orchestra. 

Pupil’s Books 75¢ each instrument 
Teacher's Bks. — Pa. Acc. & Full Score — $3.50 
Piano acc. to Book Two only — $1.50 


America's Foremost BAND Methods! 
EASY STEPS TO THE BAND 


by Maurice D. Taylor 
25 lessons of unison and harmonized material. Exer- 
cises, scales, arpeggios, fingering chart and photos of 
playing positions. In addition 50 familiar melodies, 
duet and trio arrangements for concert purposes and 
11 especially arranged numbers for band, any com- 
bination of instruments or individual use. 
Each Book 85¢ 
240 Page Conductor Score & Manual $4.50 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 


by Maurice D. Taylor 

Ideal follow-up to any beginner's method. 31 lessons 
— 283 studies — 57 favorite lodies. A comp 
study course for medium grade ensembles, any combi 
ation of instruments or individual use. Many examples 
of simple and advanced rhythm patterns. Register 
development studies are keyed at all times to retain 
the instrument in a practical range. 

Each Book 85¢ 
Piano Acc. & Conductor's Books each $1.50 


‘A New, Detailed Theory Course In 3 Books! 


By H. OWEN REED 


Professor of Music, Michigan State College 


A WORKBOOK in the FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 


A logical introduction to BASIC MUSIC. Clear prac- 
tical study of the fundamental factors of music. 
Worksheets and text all under one cover .. $2.00 


_ MILLS MUSIC, INC 


HOLLYWOOD 


H OFFICES CHICAGO 


BASIC MUSIC—TEXTBOOK 


Presents prerequisite skills for more advanced music 
study. Many musical examples, minimum of basic 
rules. Includes Keyboard assignments and Ear 
Training 


BASIC MUSIC—WORKBOOK 


Written assignments for each chapter in the text- 
book. Convenient loose-leaf package .... $3.50 


16 19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 9. 
S ANGELES. LONDON - BRUSSELS 
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7 HE ROLE OF MUSIC education can only be prop- 


erly understood as a part of aesthetic education 

and aesthetic education in turn is a vital part of 
total education. I should like to discuss the aesthetic 
function of man from the vantage point of my own 
formulated philosophy, which I term: The Organic 
Philosophy of Education.’ This educational philosophy 
is not to be confused with any existing theories of 
education. It is neither idealistic, realistic, or prag- 
Matic per se; nor is it predominantly classical or mod- 
erm, conservative or progressive. | call it Organic be- 
cause it is based upon a notion of organic reality, a 
notion of which has developed from the time of Plato 
to the twentieth century as expressed in the works of 
the late Alfred North Whitehead. 

The core belief of this philosophy is that actuality 
or all realities are organic. This means that all things 
possess a complex structure; this complex structure is 
composed of parts whose functions are closely related, 
and contribute to the self-determination of the whole 
object, that is to its unity. 

We see then that the universe itself, as well as na- 
ture, culture, and man, are truly organic. All is con- 
nected and related. Nothing exists by itself. 

If we are to understand the aesthetic function of 
man we must see it as one of the “Ten Basic Functions 
of Man” as dilineated in this philosophy.* Man pos- 
sesses the following ten basic functions: Intellectual, 
Moral, Spiritual, Social, Economic, Political, Physical, 
Domestic, Aesthetic, and Re-creational. These func- 
tions are the common denominators of all human 
beings, analogous to the organs of the human body. 
They are in a sense separate, yet all contribute in 
their structures and functions to the self-determination 
of the whole person. Fundamentally these are the 
functions of all men as men to a notable degree. 

The implication of the aesthetic function for edu- 
cation then should be clear: aesthetic education is a 
requirement for the total development of all students, 
and not for the few who are specially gifted or inter- 
ested in this function, 

It is essential that we make ample provision for 
the various meanings of /‘aesthetic’’ in the aesthetic 
education of the young. Aesthetics means that man 
must feel as well as think; he must create as well as 


discover or learn, With Plato we may well say that it 4s 


The Aesthetic Function of Man 


A ny education which neglects the aesthetic functions outlined 
here is likely to result in a warped or unbalanced individual.” 
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By FRANK C, WEGENER 


Professor of Philosophy of Education 
University of Texas 


our aim to make the young love the good and the 
beautiful and to despise the evil and the ugly. We 
must then cultivate the feelings of the child, his sensi- 
tivity to the world of color, form, sound, emotion, and 
even of spiritual empathies—just as intellectually we 
must make him cognizant of language, symbol, and 
abstract tools and concepts of thought. 

However we must maintain a deliberate balance 
between aesthetic and intellectual functions in our 
educational programs. It is very easy to place the 
primary emphasis upon a thoroughly intellectualized 
program of education in our schools to the neglect of 
the emotional and aesthetic factors. Some have criti- 
cized John Dewey's educational philosophy on this 
very score — that he accentuated intellectualized, in- 
strumental learning to the neglect of the ‘body-feeling 
aspects’ and the aesthetic factors. 

Theoretically, of course, it would be possible that 
a school could err in the direction of over-emphasis 
upon the aesthetic and emotional factors to the detri- 
ment of the conceptual and intellectual factors. How- 
ever, this possibility is not quite so likely as the other. 
In any case, we observe that a neglect of either pole, 
that of the aesthetic component or the intellectual 
component, would result in an unfortunate one-pole- 
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ism in educational theory and practice. The Organic 
Philosophy of Education holds that they are reciprocal 
in their relations. 


Practical Implications 

I suggest that you see music education in terms of 
the demands of the aesthetic function of man—which 
in turn is viewed as one of the ten basic functions of 
man. Administrators in planning music and fine arts 
in relation to the whole curriculum might do well to 
build their curricula in terms of the ten basic functions 
of man for they in turn imply the aims and functions 
of education. 

Aesthetic education, as we have seen, means many 
things. It is nurtured and realized in diverse ways. It 
is specifically and pointedly nurtured in the fine arts. 
Yet we must see that it can be nurtured throughout the 
curriculum and in terms of all of the functions of 
man. 

The Organic Philosophy of Education asserts that 
in One important sense, education is art; it is Creativity. 
The educational continuity is then one of doing, mak- 
ing, and creating, or what has been called self-expres- 
sion. But this not all — education also has an obli- 
gation to knowledge and understanding — or the 
search for truth. There is the intrinsic intelligibility 
of subject matter itself. It possesses what I term ‘the 
logic of subject matter.” Thus there is the continuity 
of reason as well as of doing. The organic processes 
of education require both of these continuities; one 
must not be allowed to crowd out the other. Any 
education which neglects the aesthetic functions out- 
lined here is likely to result in a warped or unbalanced 
individual. If the inherent drives, energies, and po- 
tentialities are not properly guided into constructive 
modes of expression of the human personality via 
creativity and self-expression in terms of skills, feel- 
ings, and appreciations, these forces will then mani- 
fest themselves in ways which we may interpret as 
anti-social behavior of delinquents. 

Music Education 

Much of what I have said makes a sharp demarca- 
tion between the aesthetic and rational functions. In 
differentiating these impulses I have not meant to sug- 
gest that art is to be expressed without reason. As 
Schiller so well pointed out — art is veritably the 
blending of the impulse of feeling and the impulse 
of reason. 

The expressions of art in the various media are 
frequently attempts, however, to express intuitions or 
feelings of the linguistically ineffable. Thus most of 
us feel that a work of art by a master, whether a sym- 
phony or a painting, can come close to expressing in- 
tuitions which transcend the limitations of language. 
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Yet these very art forms have theoretic canons, princt- 
ples, and such which are inseparable from the feeling 
of the composer. 

In emphasizing the intimate and virtually insepara- 
ble relations of aesthetic and intellectual functions of 
man and in education — it is well to remember that, 
according to Plato, 


. it was music that brought order and control into human experi- 
ence in the evolution of the race, and in this way prepared for the 
functioning of the rational faculty . . . . By music, man has become 
the dance-mate of the gods and is introduced to the higher levels of 
existence, participating in the orderly life and creative activities of 
the divine nature. This is one of the most constructive conceptions 
in the theory of human evolution." 


With Plato the Organic Philosophy of Education 
asserts that music, in both its broad and narrow mean- 
ings, is an indispensable aspect of the curriculum. 


Musical training is a more potent instrument than any other, be- 
cause rhythm and harmony find their way into the inward places of 
the soul, on which they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and making 
the soul of him who is rightly educated graceful, or of him who is 
ill-educated ungraceful; and also because he who has received this 
true education of the inner being will most shrewdly perceive omis- 
sions or faults in art and nature, and with a true taste, while he 
praises and rejoices over and receives into his soul the good, and 
becomes noble and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, now 
in the days of his youth, even before he is able to know the reason 
why; and when reason comes he will recognize and salute the friend 
with whom his education has made him long familiar.* 


It is interesting to recall how prophetically Plato 
pointed out, when modes of music change, the funda- 
mental laws of the state always change with them. 


Most significant was the close tie between Greck music and the 
literary arts. According to legend, Orpheus invented not only the 
lyre but also writing. This means that the poets were the first to 
popularize the arts of reading and writing. The entire range of in 
tellectual affairs was embraced by the term “music,” and every 
one of the arts was under the fostering care of the Muses. The com- 
bined music-poetry-dancing of the Greeks originated their religion, 
morals, and wisdom; later, it led to the study of language, grammar, 
philosophy, oratory, and literary criticism, The truth of the matter 
in a nutshell is, the Greek school, as well as the materials of in- 
struction, originated in the poeting life of the rhapsodists and poets. 
Homer was their supreme teacher.” 


I have cited these pertinent quotations to you on the 
role of music education in the culture of the Athenian 
Greeks in the time of Plato because I believe they in- 
dicate the deep insight which the Greeks had into the 
organic nature of reality itself. Space does not permit 
amplification of the organic conceptions here. Yet, 
I believe you can readily comprehend the implications 
which have been suggested here for self-expression, 
integration of the complex elements of the functions 
of man, and the like, through the aesthetic and intel- 
lectual functions working cooperatively. * 

* Excerpted from a manuscript in progress, The Organic Philosophy 
of Education, by Frank C. Wegener 

* For amplification of this, see the author's article, "The Ten Basic 
Functions of Man,’ School and Society, July 24, 1954, Vol. 80, 
No. 2038, pp. 17-21 

* Eby, Frederick, and Arrowood, Charles Flinn, The History and 
Philosophy of Education, Ancient and Medieval, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Copyright 1940. Fifth Printing 1949, p. 269. 


* Ihid., p. 259. Quoting from Republic of Plato, 401-402 
* Thid., pp. 256-257. Quoting from Republic of Plato, 424. 
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Research Divulges 
Innermost Secrets! 


YES, THROUGH SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, THE INNERMOST 
SECRETS OF WIND INSTRUMENTS ARE LAID BARE! Exactly what 
goes on throughout the entire length of a wind instrument and throughout 
its entire range, has been only meagerly known. Now, ingenious research 
devices and techniques, developed by Conn physicists and engineers, 
“tell all."” Revealed are the specific effects produced by such factors as 
bore size, length of tubing, and particularly the inside tapers and such 
critical spots as the mouthpiece, mouthpipe and bell. Scientific design 
of these elements means the difference between an ordinary instrument 
and a genuine Conn of advanced design. And, genuine Conn instruments 


-often make the difference between a band or orchestra of “ordinary” 


caliber and one of first division rating. For “matched” instrumentation 
and superior quality, you can be sure if you always choose Conn. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C.G. Conn Led., Depe. 1116 Elkharc, Indiana 


YOU CAN RECOMMEND... 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


BAND 


How Goop Is THis CONN TRUMPET? Shown 
left are the devices which can find out. Using 
a specially adapted loudspeaker, a pure tone of 
known pitch and loudness is injected into the 
mouthpiece. The output at the bell is picked 
up by a pressure microphone and the pressure 
is accurately measured. By varying 
the pitch of the input signal (see photo below), 
continuous measurements can be made from 
the lowest to the highest tone, and the data 
automatically recorded on a paper strip. 

Here is the first practical and scientific way 
of measuring the performance of the instrument, 
uncontaminated by the variable, uncertain and 
unmeasurable personal factors of the player. 


CHECKING First VALVE TONES. Below—close- 
up of trumpet in position, with first valve taped 
down. Temperature is checked because of its 
influence on velocity of sound. Only Conn, we 
believe, uses this scientific approach to better 
design of wind instruments. Only Conn de- 
signers have progressed beyond the “cut and 
try” cmpbied methods in use for the past 300 
years. That is why you can expect from Conn 
and only from Conn—new and better instru- 
ments than have ever been built betore 
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ACCLAIMED BY ARTISTS FOR.. 


For all-round excellence in playing performance 
... for every type of music from dance to 
symphony . .. top artists the world over agree— 

these two Conn standard saxophones are 
“the greatest.” Both models have power to 
spare, available when you want it—without 
straining! Both models have the finest, most 
accurate intonation possible, with beautiful 
tone quality that “blends” and enhances 


any instrumental combination. 


ONLY A CONN HAS ALL 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Adjustable pivot screw (above) assures constant, 
light, positive key action. Durocast keys 
provide that contident ‘feel’ co both hands 
Fast, sure octave mechanism and special octave 
wcket give brilliant response in upper register 
Drawn tone-hole sockets and Res-O-Pads 
provide increased resonance and brilliance 
to tone. Convenient arrangement of table 
keys, and other features (00 numerous to 
describe are yours only on a Conn 


Wrte FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Send today for latest descriptive literature with pictures and details 
of many exclusive Conn features. See your Conn dealer for trial 


demonstration of the Conn saxophone of your choice. No obligation 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., 1116 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENT 
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An example of non-parallel ceiling and floor construction at Elementary School No, 2, Madison School District No. 
1, Phoenix, Arizona. Pictures were supplied by Mrs. Ardith Shelley, director of music for the Madison District. 


|] N RECENT YEARS, the public 
school curriculum, especially 

that of the high school, has un- 
dergone changes and almost con- 
stant revisions making modern 
school building planning an in 
volved and difticult task. Curricu- 
lum changes and additions have 
caused a need for a variety of 
school rooms which differ in size, 
shape, and characteristics from the 
traditional classroom units of the 
past. The modern school building 
must include not only more units, 
but also units of greater complexity. 

In meeting these needs, school 
architects, engineers, and educators 
are constantly attempting to im- 


WILBUR J. 


prove schools by evaluating exist- 
ing conditions and selecting meth- 
ods of construction that will better 


Sound Control and the 
Rehearsal Room 


y 
PETERSON 


Assistant Professor of Music, 
College of Fine Arts 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


answer the needs of the new cur- 
riculum. Changes that have been 
made are evident by comparing 
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old and new buildings, and the 
fact that there is no accepted stand- 
ard plan of construction is a tribute 
to the intelligence of the planners 
in realizing the need for individu- 
ality and an acknowledgment that 
school buildings to serve its partic- 
ular educational program. 

Because the modern school music 
program is considered today as an 
important function of the entire 
school program, it deserves special 
consideration in the planning of a 
school building. Because of the na- 
ture of activity which goes on with- 
in a music room, it is necessary, 
first to keep sound originating out- 
side the room from entering the 
room, and second, to regulate re- 
verberation of sound created within 
the room itself. This consideration 
should be given to all classrooms, 
of course, but the need is especially 
strong in rooms designed for music 
rehearsal. 


Eliminating Outside Noises 


In dealing effectively with the 
elimination of outside noises, two 
purposes are served: keeping sound 
from entering the room, and mini- 
mizing the transmission of sound 
created within the room to other 
areas of the school building. 

It is recognized that almost all 
sound waves that may be controlled 
through construction and treatment 
are transmitted through air as a 
medium. Two of sound 
transmission other than through the 


means 


walls themselves are often over- 
looked in planning school build- 
ings. These are (1) transmission 
of sound through the windows of 
one room into windows of adjoin- 
ing rooms and (2) sound trans- 
mission through ventilating and 
heating ducts. Although it is pos- 
sible for wall partitions, floors, and 
ceilings to act as diaphragms, thus 
transmitting sound from one room 
to another, for all practical pur- 
poses, we may assume conduction 
of sound from sources other than 


air transmission to be negligible. In 
other words, making a_ partition 
air-tight tends to make it sound- 
tight. 

The main problem in eliminating 


sound transmission lies therefore 


in the construction of wall parti- 
tions. Building thick concrete walls 
obviously is not practical but wall 
construction which minimizes the 
seeping of air from one room to 


(Please turn to page 50) 


Another Phoenix example (Elementary School No. 3) of non- 
parallel construction. Below: School No. 2 here uses movable 


drapes to 


add flexibility 


ia 


in 


controlling reverberations. 
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The boys’ chorus in action during a Pinafore performance at Sheyboygan, Wisconsin. Photo by Glaeser. 


Why an Operetta? 


HY AN OPERETTA? Most of 

\ \ us who have worked with 
operettas and light operas, 

know that when we get about half 
drab 


drudgery and the strenuous re- 


way through the musical 
hearsals we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “It is worth it?’ The answer 
isn't “Never 
again!” But a few weeks later when 


slow in coming. 
the final curtain closes on a suc- 
cessful performance, with a satis 
fied administration, a thrilled audi- 
ence, and a chorus and orchestra 
happy in the knowledge thate they 
have achieved a new high in musi- 
cal growth, it is not unlikely to find 
a few nostalgic tears backstage. 
Even the director, then, joins the 
students in asking, “What's going 
to be the next operetta?” 


T here are good reasons why “Never again!” is usually 
supplanted by “What's going to be the next operetta?” 


By ARNOLD JONES 


Marenisco, Michigan 


That about sums up a_ high 
school operetta. There is nothing 
finer for developing esprit de corps 
in the chorus than an operetta. It 
definitely has a unifying effect upon 
the group and certainly is an in- 
centive builder. It spotlights the 
music department, and promotes 
membership and all around good 
will. 


There are other benefits to be 
derived. From a nusical viewpoint 
it teaches the students the tech- 
niques of singing with an orchestra. 
It aids in pitch consciousness and 
an awareness of the melodic line, 
because this must be 
against whatever orchestral figures 
in the may 
the voice. Very often the orchestra 


sustained 


instruments surround 
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carries the theme or melody while 
the voice must sing a type of reci- 
tative against it. At other times the 
orchestra plays only a chord here 
and there while the singer must 
carry his part alone and keep it in 
pitch. Vocal independence is a 
natural outcome of this practice. 

The students also learn the mean- 
ing of interpretation, because an 
opera simply cannot be sung with- 
out expression. They must learn to 
sing with their whole bodies. Not 
only does the voice become an ex- 
pressive instrument of great beauty, 
but the body, the hands, the face, 
the posture and movement all con- 
tribute their share in communicat- 
ing the message of the song. Em- 
phasis, then, on _ interpretation 
brings out the finer nuances, word 
meanings, and helps to define the 
melodic line. 

The students also learn to get 
the audience feel. They know what 
it means to project their song, their 
personality, and their meanings 
across the foot lights and orchestra, 
and to establish a rapport with the 
audience. 

In performing light opera, the 
students learn in a direct manner 
just what an opera is. Even the 


Second performance coming up 


Makeup and morale merge in operetta production 


student body after seeing a_per- 
formance realize there is ‘nothing 
stuffy about the stuff.” It's a reve- 
lation to see some students reaction 
change from, “Aw, I don't like 
opera,” to — ‘Gee, that was sw ell; 
I wish I could sing well enough to 
be in chorus.” 

The raising of the level of ap- 
preciation applies to the adult audi- 
ence as well as the students. It is 
surprising to see how many men 
whose wives practically dressed 


Don't let down! 


them to spend an evening absorb- 
ing ‘culture’ at an operetta relax 
after a bit and proceed to have the 
time of their lives. This does a lot 
to help public relations and gain 
the community's support of the mu- 
sic program. 


HERE are other benefits to be 

derived of a less musical nature. 
An operetta correlates many de- 
partments of the school. Usually 
the art department designs the sets 
while the shop and stage crew set 
them up. They ‘phy ed’ department 
can help with any dance routines 
that must be learned. Programs and 
posters can be designed and set up 
by the printing department. The 
speech and dramatic departments 
help with the staging, blocking, 
and characterization of the princi- 
pals. They also take over the make- 
up work — which is extremely im- 
portant, since it must help 
emphasize the characters of the 
principals. The sewing department 
either helps make the costumes, or 
makes last minute alterations on 
rented costumes. It also helps keep 
the costumes in order in the dress- 
ing rooms, and sees that they are 


unpacked and packed properly. All 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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VERY MUSIC TEACHER SHOULD 
know more about a// types of 
music than his students do. 

But many of us do not. The one 
field in the students have 
moved ahead of us is jazz. Some of 
us have had to spend so much time 
acquiring a serious musical educa 
tion, perhaps we have never had 


which 


time for this; some of us may con- 
sider jazz as foolishness. But let's 
face it jazz is now respectable. 
To millions of Americans our 
students included — jazz is a musi- 
cal area of great interest and, to 
some, of great importance. 

We, as music teachers, ought to 
know more about jazz than the aver- 
age citizen. We ought to know that 
jazz is a style; that it does not con- 
sist of song-titles, but is a manner 
of performance. We ought to know 
that the origins of jazz may be 
found in the Protestant hymn, 
French dance-music, and rhythms 
brought over by African slaves. We 
ought to know that the various peri- 
ods in jazz are called Ragtime, 
Blues, Hot Jazz, Swing, Progres- 
sive Jazz, and Be-bop. We ought to 
know these things because our stu 
dents do. 

I believe it is possible to present 
to your students, in the brief space 
of six class-meetings, a short history 
of jazz that will be both educational 
and dignified. With this in mind, 
I have outlined the material I've 
used, I believe with success, in my 
own classes over a period of years. 
In using this outline, perhaps you 
will decide to emphasize your own 
sphere of interest. I hope you will 
do so. 

Since space prevents my listing 
an extensive bibliography, I will 
mention only Barry Ulanov's The 
History of Jazz, 
introduction to the subject. And as 
for recordings, the Folkways series 
called Jazz , 


RAGTIME Ragtime had its 
vogue in New Orleans from 1890 
to about 1915. The economic plight 


1952, as a good 


is authentic. 


16 


A Short Course 


in the 


History of Jazz 


A ssumed: You should know more about all types of music 
than your students; jazz is music; your students know 


something about it. Suggested: 


this short history of jazz 


(which does not neglect standard “classic” composers) 
might prove to be a beneficial, practical six-unit study. 


By LEROY OSTRANSKY 


College of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 


of the Negro after the Civil War 
needs no elaboration. When they 
left the plantations to settle in the 
slums, poverty was the only road 
that lay ahead for most of them. 
However, for those with any kind 
of musical talent, Storyville — New 
Orleans’ Barbary Coast — offered 
an escape, an emotional outlet, and 
a chance to achieve some individual- 
ity. Of those who succeeded, the 
pianist Jelly Roll Morton and cor- 
nettists King Bolden and King 
Oliver reflect the true spirit of the 
style. 

Ragtime is an instrumental style 
that grew out of the simultaneous 
improvisations of untrained musi- 
cians. Simple pieces like Twelfth 
Street Rag and Tiger Rag allowed 
plenty of room for melodic varia- 
tion; the harmonic implications 
were simply I, 1V, V. Rhythmically, 
the principle was to play right after 
the beat, or right before it — an 
elementary form of syncopation. 
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The forms, AB, or ABA, consisted 
of regular four- and eight-bar 
phrases. 

The ragtime musicians were not 
only expected to play in the gam- 
bling houses, dance halls and sa- 
loons but were also expected to ad- 
vertise these places. Crowded into 
wagons, the bands 
would meet on street corners where 
the cornettist, the band’s leader, 
would challenge the other leader's 
ability. The winners of such con- 
tests took the name “King.” The 
“Original Creole Band,” an impor- 
tant band of the period, consisted 
of a clarinet, trombone, 
violin and guitar. 

Much of the source of Ragtime 
can be found in the French dance 
adaptations used in minstrel shows 
(Tiger Rag was originally a quad- 
rille.) On the other hand, Debussy’s 
Golliwog’s Cake-Walk shows the 
the influence of the minstrel shows. 
In 1918 Stravinsky wrote an entire 


horsedrawn 


cornet, 


1954 
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“Many are studying the twelve-tone technique. 


work called Ragtime. Paul Hinde- 
mith, included a Ragtime 
movement in his Sonata for piano 


too, 


(1922) ; and many other composers 
of serious music made good use of 
characteristic Ragtime rhythms. 


BLUES — For the Blues to begin 
when it did was quite natural. In 
1909, the untrained Negro musi- 
cian, working in the violent atmos- 
phere of questionable places of en- 
tertainment, found it easy to reach 
back to plantation days and draw 
on his storehouse of work songs 
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and spirituals. And if he listened 
hard enough, he could still hear the 
clank of the African slave-chain. 
In times of stress people become 
nationalistic; the Blues was the 
Negro’s national anthem. The same 
group who developed Ragtime were 
also responsible for the Blues, but 
to the names of the “Kings,” we 
need to add Louis Armstrong and 
the blues singer, Bessie Smith. 
The Blues is primarily a vocal 
description of a depressed state of 


mind — it is a sort of secular spiri- 


. . Others show the influence of Copland, Harris, and Milhaud.” 


itual. The characteristic wailing and 
off-pitch tones — so-called “blue” 
notes — are understandable in the 
light of the Blues subject: disillu- 
sionment, sorrow, death, and un- 
requited love. 

The harmonic structure, like that 
of Ragtime, is based on the progres- 
sion I, IV, V, I. There is, however, 
a freer use of dominant-function 
chords, and a freer interchange of 
the modes. The form is simple: in 
its most characteristic use the Blues 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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Singing lessons began with the use of the autoharp, an instrument which enthralled the children 


Music for Deat and 


Hard of Hearing Children 


“ ° ° 
T he enjoyment derived from every music lesson I have conducted with these 
classes has been among the most gratifying experiences of my teaching to date.” 


By MADELINE A. PUCCI 


Vocal Music 


Instructor 


Youngstown Public Schools, Ohio 


Forward 


HIS ARTICLE Is based on actual 
experiences in the 
field of music derived from 
teaching four classes of deaf and 
hard of hearing children at Bennett 
School, Youngstown, Ohio since 


September, 1953. 


18 Educational Music 


The teachers for the primary 
classes of the deaf and hard of 
hearing children are Miss Jean 
Harmony and Mrs. Sarah Church, 
each with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately eight children ranging in 
ages from eight to ten years old. 


The intermediate classes are taught 
by Mrs. Ruth Ristle and Miss Jean 
Heller each having an enrollment 
of ten children in the age range of 
from ten to twelve years old. 

The children in these four classes 
are profoundly deaf. They cannot 
hear the human voice even with 
the assistance of hearing aids which 
some do wear. They are not taught 
sign language or finger spelling. 
Speech and lip reading form the 
most important foundation for the 
entire teaching program. As for 
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Assisted by a group hearing aid, they enjoy playing in the rhythm band 


intellectual capacity among these 
special groups, one will find the 
same variance from high to low as 
would be found in any normal 
heterogeneous grouping. 

The primary objective of all in- 
struction is to help the deaf and 
hard of hearing children to express 
themselves well enough that they 
will be understood by others with- 
out too much difficulty. This in turn 
will enable them to become well- 
adjusted citizens within their com- 
munity life and be wholeheartedly 
accepted by society in general. 

Keeping these objectives in mind, 
I shall attempt to relate how I am 
endeavoring to make some contribu- 
tions toward the realization of the 
above aims by providing these deaf 
and hard of hearing children with 
many varied musical experiences. 


Introduction of Instruction 


In September, 1953, Mr. Fred W. 
Sexton, principal of Bennett School, 
prepared an audio training room 
on the basement floor of the build- 
ing. This 


room is conveniently 


equipped for music classes and 
speech training. It contains ample 
space for the group hearing device 
which can accommodate twenty 
children at one time. This device has 
a microphone attachment for speak- 


ing through earphones to the chil 


dren. It also has a turn table for 
playing records which can be heard 
through the earphones. This favora- 
ble physical environment coupled 
with such excellent equipment have 
certainly been great aids to the suc- 
cessful musical instruction we have 
tried to attain. 

First of all, let us consider the 
five-fold music program which we 
are endeavoring to use in all classes, 
namely; rhythmic, creative, singing, 
instrumental, and listening activi- 
ties. These activities can easily be 
correlated with each other and with 
other subjects. We are giving the 
deaf children experiences in all 
phases of the five-fold music pro- 
gram. However, our approach to 
music in these classes differs from 
that of a regular classroom to some 
extent. 
Rhythmic Activities 

Rhythmic activities include rhythm 
band, eurythmics, dancing, and 
rhythm in speech, Here is one pro- 
cedure with rhythm band. Each 
child is given a pair of earphones 
which are connected to the group 
hearing aid. We select a rhythm 


record in 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, or 6/8 time 


(Please turn to page 42) 


Piano vibrations help the singers in an important part of the music program 
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Self-Improvement 


VERY MUSIC TEACHER can 

benefit, I believe, from a self- 

improvement program. 
Whether you are the fledgling in 
education with one or two years of 
teaching or the old timer, there is 
still room and need in your busy 
life for a workable program of self 
improvement. 

It is of the first importance to 
plan a program that fits the person 
al needs of the teacher. The sug- 
gestions given here are based on my 
own experiences. I am convinced 
they have made me a better teacher. 

After a good deal of thought, it 
seemed to me that the music teach- 
er's ambitions for self-improvement 
are focused toward four objectives. 
These are: (1) Social Growth, (2) 
Knowledge about Music, (3) Pro- 
fessional Knowledge of Music Edu- 
cation, (4) Technical Know-how 
involved in Teaching. 

Social Growth 

Social growth means developing 
yourself so that you fit into society 
and the community. Learn to do 
community work when called upon 
and learn to volunteer for the jobs 
that others refuse. The new person 
in a community seldom becomes a 
leader until he has served as a 
faithful worker. When you get the 
opportunity join in the social life 
of your community. Plan your social 
contacts so that you will be able to 
serve in the best possible manner 
and through service will come 
knowledge of society and through 
such knowledge will come social 
growth, 


Knowledge about Music 


After you have completed a year 
of teaching you probably have 
found that there are things you 


By VICTOR WEIDENSEE 


Eugene, 


need to learn about music. This has 
certainly been my experience. Con- 
sequently at the completion of each 
school year I organize a project for 
the next year that will help correct 
this deficiency. 

This area of study has to do with 
such things as: (1) Music History, 
(2) Composers and Musicians, (3) 
History of Instruments, (4) Musi- 
cal Styie, (5) Theories of Compo- 
sition. This is a representative list 
of the types of things I include in 
this area. 

When setting up a program of 
study I take a period of history 
and make a study of the way music 
was affected because of the social 
and economic thinking of the time. 
For example, this is how I would 
organize a study of the Baroque 
period in history. First, I would 
study a general history of the 
period. Then I would superimpose 
upon this the lives of the Baroque 
composers, their style of composi- 
tion, and whatever else might be 
included to bring a more complete 
understanding of the period. In 
this way music has more meaning 
because it becomes a definite part 
of history. 

I would recommend that you 
build a library so that it includes 
biographies of great musicians, his- 
tories of music, music dictionaries, 
and other books that you might 
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Oregon 


find that will be of value as ref- 
erence books. 

There is one caution that I 
would give in organizing a study in 
this area. Do not try to cover too 
much in one year. It would be better 
to confine yourself in scope and 
make the study more comprehen- 
sive. 


Professional Knowledge of 
Music Education 


Each year try to develop yourself 
professionally as a music educator. 
In this area of training the follow- 
ing topics would be found: (1) 
Reading the latest books on music 
education, (2) Attending concerts 
of public school groups other than 
your own, (3) Subscribe to pro- 
fessional journals and magazines, 
(4) Join professional music edu- 
cation groups. 

Each year read several of the new 
books on music education. I would 
recommend that these books be pur- 
chased and added to your profes- 
sional library to be available as 
valuable resource material. 

Attend as many concerts of pub- 
lic school groups as you can each 
year. Do not restrict yourself to 
local groups but visit other com- 
munities and hear and see what 
they are doing. Learn how others 
teach and become critical of your 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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Emotion, Enemy of Ennut 


N uance, controlled tempo, clarity, and fine quality are helpful. 
Intonation also has value. But there is something more! 


PICTURE MOVES before me. 
A A picture I will always re- 

member; voices I still can 
hear. It was in 1929. The huge 
Westminister Choir was on stage at 
Marshall, Mo. The curtain had just 
lifted. To the podium stepped Dr. 
John Finley Williamson. Silence set- 
tled through the packed auditorium. 
Dr 


Then the golden tapestry of vocal 


Willianson waited. 


sound began to unfold and bless 
that audience. 

Why does that scene remain 
clearly defined after these twenty- 
five years? Why did I leave that 
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auditorium a different person? 
There was rhythm in that perform- 
ance; there was intonation. There 
was nuance, tempo, clarity, and 
vocal quality of a superlative tim- 
bre, etc., but there was something 
EMOTION! 


more: 


The Need for Emotion 


The singer needs emotion in his 
music for his personal growth. 
Emotion gives the singer, whether 
soloist or ensemble performer, the 
feeling that he is being (1) re- 
freshed, (2) uplifted, (3) en- 
riched, and (4) cleansed. Nothing, 


no nothing can give vocalists the 
feeling that the ‘sweat and tears” 
of constant striving toward perfec- 
tion is worthwhile better than the 
wonderful release gained through 
the outpouring of beautiful 
thoughts! 

Singers may disagree somewhat 
on musical procedures. But if they 
are sincere they almost universally 
feel a need to tell anyone who will 
listen — of the tender and heroic 
in our daily living. And they will 
bless the director who will nourish 
and organize their abilities to the 
point where they can truly give. 

Does the listener need emotion ? 
Does it make him more capable of 
facing adversity? Does it make him 


a richer person? The answer (and 
(Please turn to page 54) 
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The exciting sequel to a remarkable achievement in the field of 

children’s music: a new book of folk songs for enjoyment at home and in 

the classroom. In MORE SONGS TO GROW ON music is presented in such a 
lively, stimulating and different way that children — and their parents 

and teachers, too — will be completely captivated. 

The book is handsomely designed and beautifully illustrated in five colors 

by David Stone Martin, the internationally known artist. 

The colorful piano settings by Florence White cre simple enough for an 
elementary student to read at sight, and there are three brand-new features: 
Chords for Autoharp and Guitar, Score for Rhythm Instruments, 

and Descants for Recorders, Tone Bells or other melodic Instruments. 

MORE SONGS TO GROW ON, like its predecessor, will find its way 

into many, many thousands of schools, libraries and homes. It, too, 

is truly a collection a child can grow on. 


SONGS TO 


GROW ON 


A Collection of American Folk Songs 


ty BEATRICE LANDECK 


eR This is a book for home or classroom use that will be a joy to children and 
adults alike. Every song in it has been chosen for its musical 
beauty and lasting interest. All are easy to learn and easy to teach. 
The challenging text serves as a guide in helping children to express 

‘ music creatively. Some of the songs lend themselves to inter- 
7 ; pretation in rhythmic movement or dramatic play; others, in free or 
pul patterned dances; still others, in the playing of instruments. 
SONGS TO GROW ON is beautifully illustrated in five colors, 
“4 3 with more than a hundred drawings by David Stone Martin, which make 
it an enchanting picture book as well. Florence White’s piano 
settings are inventive and gay, yet simple enough for anyone. 
Beatrice-Landeck’s experience covers almost twenty-five years of 

teaching in elementary and nursery schools and in teacher training colleges. 
She is now on the faculty of The Mills College of Education in New York City. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION | 
RCA Building ° Radio City ° New York 20, N. Y. 
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HIS IS A REPORT of the musi- 

T cal activities of two ten year 

children, Mabel and 

Keith. It is also a short story of a 

music class which was used as a 

therapeutic vehicle, for the releases 

of positive and negative feelings in 
children. 


old 


The mental health principle, sug- 
gested by two psychiatrists in the 
Chicago area, was that of encourag- 
ing children to perform acts of 
initiative, through free choices of 
musical channels. 

These two doctors felt that music 
acted as a screen for children who 
were timid or who were overly ag- 
gressive. It allowed more freedom 
of expression for lively children as 
well as those who were too shy, 
too clinging or too denying. Since 
musical sound provided a readily 


Bodily rhythms seem to be entirely 
successful here in countering any shy- 


ness. 


By MARTHA E. REAM 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Mental Hygiene and Music 


T wo psychiatrists and a music teacher have sound ideas about 
sound. The result is a rather amazing “general music class.” 


available means of producing kines- 
thetic releases, the two doctors sug- 
gested that the repressed child 
would be far more apt to partici- 
pate in rhythmic activities than he 
would in school subjects which re- 
quired verbal expression. 

that 
children be given absolute freedom 


The doctors also insisted 


Freedom of expression? Just try imi- 
tating your mother on the telephone. 


and that each child be featured in 
importance. 

With this setting in mind, the 
music teacher went to work, un- 
hampered by the traditional views 
of a public school music curriculum 
Opportunities for active and passive 
musical experiences were given and 
soon all sorts of behavior mecha- 
nisms found their expression in this 
music class. Some of the most no- 
ticeable were projection, indiffer- 
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FINGER IN YOUR Far 


Some remarks you'd like to get off 
your chest are more apt, coming from 
a dummy. 


ence, withdrawal, fun-seeking and 
regression. Displacement was most 
often observed in the activity of 
bodily rhythms, for this release was 
least hampered by learned technics. 

Now to return to the above men- 
tioned Mabel. She did not make a 


good showing in her school work. 
Her teacher was quite concerned 


and asked the music teacher for 


some music experience which would 
develop her initiative. Mabel's lan- 
guage study was slow and rather 
than settle down to its challenges, 
she gazed out the window. Her 
teacher told the music teacher that 


Mabel was the sort of youngster 


who expected the teacher to tell her 


exactly what to do, it was impossi- 
ble for Mabel to make even the 
slightest decision of her own. 


Mabel's first attendance in this 
special music class was characteris- 
tic of the sort of behavior she had 
shown in her classroom. She made 


no move to join the other children 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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George Waln and an Oberlin ensemble work out a few pointers on a piano sextet. 


Fundamentals of 


Musical Interpretation 


“ 

A ny school director or individual player may 
well afford to ask himself if he applies these 
basic fundamentals in his teaching and playing. 


By GEORGE WALN 


Professor of Woodwinds and Ensemble 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Ohio 


HE ART OF performing mu 
sic effectively is dependent 
upon certain basic 


conc epts 


which we will call fundamentals. 


These concepts must develop 
through training and through a nat- 
ural feeling for the factors which 


make up musical expression. Par- 


ticularly on the amateur status of 
playing, such as we experience in 
high school and college, glowing 
weaknesses are frequently in evi- 
dence when a musical composition 
is studied. Almost as essential as 
the development of the fandamen- 
tals which make for good tone 
quality — embouchure, breath, and 
concept — are the much less stressed 
fundamentals of interpretation — 
such things as spirit, mood, rhythm, 
dynamics, and phrasing. This is un- 
fortunate. Any school director or 
individual player may well afford 
to ask himself if he applies these 
basic fundamentals in his teaching 
and playing. 

It is not the aim of this article 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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“Dear Colleague...” 


or 


“The Wagging of Tails” 


By CHESTER G. OSBORNE 


Center Moriches, L.1., New York 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

Last night the Board of Educa- 
tion had my department and me on 
the carpet, thoroughly, completely, 
and to such effectiveness that moths 
were startled loose and puffs of 
dust clouded the meeting room. 

I write ‘carpet’ when I could 
use the word “ring.” I was in the 
ring and there was a good deal of 
give and take. Now don't misunder- 
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stand; the department (synonymous 
with “‘children’’ when used herein) 
and I suffered no defeat in this en- 
To the 
emerged in good shape, in a Ninth 


counter. contrary: we 
Symphony sort of a nervous sweat, 
to be sure, but in good shape never- 
theless, and victor on points. 
Points gained were: approval of 
a five-year expansion program for 
the instrumental department, ap- 


provgl of the idea of getting chorus 
robes, encouragement to investigate 
a thousand-dollar set of platform 
risers, and a favorable acceptance 
of the philosophies which guide our 
set-up. Further, there was a round 
of compliments for my department 
and me. 

When I left the board meeting, 
I stopped by the music room to 
dump my envelope of statistical ma- 
terial, report outline (done in mul- 
tigraph) surveys and plans into my 
top desk drawer, and then hurried 
home to relax. The strange thing 
about this now is that I couldn't 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Band and 
Orchestra 
Play Together 


with 


Robert Bennett Brown’s 


the More 
the Merrier 


Published separately 
for all band and 


orchestra instruments. 


Parts are interchange- 


able. 


the More 


the Merrier 
for 


Orchestra’ 


and 


the More 


the Merrier 
for 


Band 


All Parts .75 
Piano Acc. $1.50 
Conductor Score $2.75 


Request sample violin or trumpet 


books. 


Bourne, Inc. 
136 W. 52nd St 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Fundamentals of Musical Interpretation 


(Continued from page 24) 


to attempt to clarify the many sub- 
tleties which an artist feels and uses 
in his conducting of a professional 
organization or in his own concerts 
as a player but rather to stress the 
simple basic facts which every per- 
former must cultivate and use if he 
is to meet minimum requirements 
for a satisfying performance 
What Are These Basic 
Fundamentals 
A performer or teacher must be 
mentally alert to the following in- 
terpretative factors. 


(1) The 


mor 


proper tempi and 
must be established and 
maintained. 

(2) Observance of the proper 
dynamic levels (pp to ff) both 
marked and unmarked must be 
exercised. 

(3) Correct articulations and 
good taste in phrasing are essential 
interpretative factors. 


Let us in turn consider these three 
points in greater detail. 


Tempo and Mood 

Are you able to interpret ap- 
proximately the correct speed from 
the composer's metronomic mark 
ing? My faith in musicians’ ability 
to interpret the marked speed was 
severely shaken recently in an en- 
semble class. The composition being 
played was marked: a quarter note 

120 (3 
played I asked other members of 


i time). As the group 


the class to tell me the approximate 
quarter note tempo. The shock came 
when I received answers varying 
all the way from 60 to 112. These 
class members were not children. 
They were mostly graduate students 
and teachers! How can a director 
or player properly interpret the 
composer's wishes if he lacks the 
feeling for metronome speed varia- 
tions ? 


More stress is needed on the de- 
velopment of a metronomic sense 
of speed and evenness in our teach- 
er training programs. Anyone with 
a little thought can use as guide 
posts the speed of 60 (the speed of 
a second) and the speed of 120 
(the cadence for military marching 
men). From these the performer 
or teacher should be able to ap- 
proximate differing tempi. 

The mood of any composition, 
whether it be fast and spirited, 
moderate and easy going, slow, sus- 
tained and perhaps sad, is very close- 
ly related to the composer's tempo 
marking. To miss greatly the tempo 
is to deprive the composition of its 
character. The style of piaying with 
respect to the length and value of 
notes, the amount of separation or 
detachment, the rubatos, the pulling 
of the phrase and the sentence, the 
proper settling and tapering off, 
the accuracy of the rhythm — all 
of these and more are vital in ex- 
pressing the mood of the composi- 
tion and making the music mean- 
ingful. 

Much of my own time in training 
ensemble players on the college 
level is spent in trying to get them 
to hold a tempo and to feel the 
lift of the music. Experience, musi- 
cal feel, and mental alertness to 
the problem seem to me to be the 
solution. The difference between a 
mediocre group and an excellent 
one is often in the player who acts 
as leader. A good leader senses 
any dragging and rushing and is 
alert to “sparking” the perform- 
ance. 

Contrast Through Dynamic 

Markings 

Players (not excluding directors ) 
are notoriously careless about ob- 
serving the dynamic markings on 
the music (p, mf, crescendi, etc.). A 
musical composition will become 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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“ 
The goal. . .is to provide a hatchery for new mem- 
bers of the choruses of the French Broadcasting System.” 


The Choral Incubator 


By PAUL PIMSLEUR 


New York City 


F INTEREST to all devotees of 
O choral music is a French in- 

stitution called the Maitrise’’ 
(roughly translated: ‘mastery’), 
which trains young singers from 
eight to twenty-three and prepares 
them for a career in music. Created 
by the government-owned French 
Broadcasting System, organized and 
administered in cooperation with 
the public school system of Paris, 
the “Maitrise” is ready ammunition 
for those deploring the lack of 
public support of music in America. 
It is a strong argument for support 
and a closer look will, I think, help 
explain why it is that Europe main- 
tains its high artistic standards de- 
spite its economic inferiority. 

In October of 1945 (the war not 
long ended) from several hundred 
Parisian school children, were chos- 
en the first fifty students of the 
“Maitrise”. The plan was instigated 
by M. Henry Barraud, a contempo- 
rary composer of considerable fame 
and a high-ranking official of the 
French Broadcasting System. At the 
same time, the head of the primary 
school system not only provided the 
necessary classroom space not far 
from the broadcasting studios, but 
also set about preparing a special 
school program. The fifty boys and 
girls, none of whom had any pre- 
vious musical training, were placed 
in the hands of teachers of long ex- 


perience. The goal was not so much 
to create a good children’s chorus as 
to provide an incubator from which, 
in the the 
would draw its choral singers. This 


future, French radio 
apparently revolutionary principle 
actually dates back to the middle 
ages. The orientation of the ‘Mai- 
trise’’ is to form not soloists but 
choral artists. Later on, certain of 
the children may turn into soloists, 
and they will take with them a mu- 
sical background of unparalleled 
value, made up of flexibility and 
subtlety rather than of power and 
temperament. 


The Maitrise”’ has indeed served 
its primary function as an ‘‘incuba- 
tor.” But it has also has brought 
forth its own choral ensemble almost 
without peer. The choruses of the 
“Maitrise” are much sought after 
in Europe to take part in perform- 
ances and festivals of every sort. 
They have a long list of commer- 
cial recordings and film credits. 
Their range is as wide as the field 
of choral music itself. A public con- 
cert given in Paris included, for ex- 
ample, works by Schumann, Poul- 
enc, Kodaly and Caplet. Their re- 
cordings include The Seasons by 
Henri Sauguet, /’Enfant et les Sort- 
ileges by Ravel and, as you may ex- 
pect, a of Christmas 
carols. They have participated in 
such films as Devil in the Flesh, 
La Revoltee, Le Journal d’un Cure 
de Campagne. The list of their ap- 
pearances at major festivals and 
with leading orchestras is too long 
to include here. 


collection 


(Please turn to next page) 


“La Maitrise’” on the steps of the ‘Palais de Chaillot’ 
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ow is the delicate task accom- 
plished of training youngsters 
in music and, at the time, in regular 
time, in regular school subjects ? 
The more than one hundred pupils 
are divided into four groups, which 
are: Preparatory; Performing; Fe- 
male Ensemble; Male Ensemble. 
Their instruction naturally has a 
double function, that of providing 
solid musical training, and at the 
same time of preparing them to 


CHOIR 
A CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 
Styles —6 to 


FREE Mustrated catalog 


+ 
ational 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
1, PHILADELPHIA Pa. 


Noche Buena 


(Christmas Eve) 


A contribution 
from South of the Border 
to our ever-growing 
TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


PUBLISHED FOR 

Song . 40 
Accordion Solo (with words) 40 
Dance Orchestra $1.00 
Two-part Voices .20 
Women's Voices SSA .20 
Mixed Voices SATB .20 
Men's Voices TTBB. .20 


"On Approval” 
copies 
gladly sent on request 
May this coming 
NOCHE BUENA 
bring you 
friendship and good cheer. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 


313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 


The Choral Incubator 
(Continued from preceding page) 


pass the normal school examina- 
tions leading to what we would 
call a High School diploma. The 
musical training is divided into sev- 
eral disciplines, such as solfege, 
vocal polyphony, and so forth, 
each having its expert professor 
and rehearsal directors. Generally, 
half the school day is taken up with 
general school subjects and the oth- 
er half with specialized musical 
instruction. The holidays and vaca- 
tion periods are the same as for oth- 
er students. 

Into the Preparatory group are 
received those pupils who, in the 
opinion of a jury of admissions, 
display the necessary qualities and 
After a_ three-month 
provisional period those who are 
selected to continue in the full train- 


penchants. 


ing program and given a contract 
and placed in the Performing 
Group. The others are returned to 
their parents, presumably to reenter 
the normal school system. 

Thus revitalized trimestrially, 
the Performing Group maintains a 
fixed number of fifty students. 
They participate in a broadcast 
heard every Sunday morning over 
one of the three networks of the 
French Broadcasting System. In re- 
turn, they are entitled to an honorar- 
ium which is placed in a bank ac- 
count in the pupil's name. The pu- 
pil may dispose of this account at 
the age of sixteen.’ 

At the time when the voice 
changes, the boys who can no long- 
er sing are directed in one of two 
paths: into Professional Training 
Center, or into the National Con- 
servatory of Music. The latter is 
for those displaying greater talent, 
and there they receive instruction 
in advanced solfege and harmony, 
which will increase their profession- 
al worth. Those youngsters whose 
permanent voice is deemed, around 
the age of eighteen, to be accept- 
able, enter the masculine vocal en- 
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semble. This group is composed of 
young men from eighteen to twen- 
ty-three. The courses are given only — 
in the evening from 8:00 to 10:00 
p-m., leaving the day entirely free 
for them to prepare for whichever 
of the competitions they choose to 
enter. 

As for the girls, those who wish 
to continue their academic and mu- 
sical education after the age of 
fifteen, and who wish to become 
choral performers, are admitted 
for a period of one year, twice re- 
newable. They participate in the 
preparation and execution of pro- 
grams, as well as studying the 
choral repertory. They receive a 
slight monthly fee and another 
small payment for each broadcast. 
At the end of their studies, and if 
they are recommended by the Direc- 
tor of the Maitrise, they may be em- 
ployed directly, or after an audition, 
in the choruses of the French Broad- 
casting System. 

During these years of study, a 
doctor specializing in laryngology 
follows the development of each 
pupil and gives the professors use- 
ful indications as to special han- 
dling. 

The Director of the Maitrise is 
Monsieur Pierre Capdevielle, a 
widely known and often heard con- 
ductor of large and small orchestral 
and vocal units. 

The goal of the Maitrise, to pro- 
vide a hatchery for new members of 
the choruses of the French Broad- 
casting System, has already been 
fully attained. It will no doubt in- 
spire similar efforts in other coun- 
tries. This far-sighted project has 
opened a new profession, one into 
which many parents had heretofore 
been reluctant to allow their chil- 
dren to enter. Above all, the Mai- 
trise is a school, but its many laurels 
prove it equal to the test of public 
appearances as well. * 
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to influence you 


Why Do You Give Concerts? 


“ 
Y ou can be a drifter, following the latest person who has tried 
. . or you can think the matter through.” 


By MARY HOFFMAN 


Rio Grande College, Ohio 


F YOU ARE teaching public 

I school music you may already 

have given your first concert or 

you are at least planning material 

to be presented at concerts later in 
the year. 

Why give concerts? You have no 
choice in the matter if the superin- 
tendent has decreed that there shall 
be two concerts a year, a Christmas 
program and a spring concert, in 
which case you do as you are told. 
On the other hand you may be one 
who enjoys presenting students fre- 
quently in concert. 

Your philosophy of education 
will determine to a great extent the 
type of program you will give. 
What is the idea behind the con- 
certs you give? 

Will you be doing it for personal 
glory, as a vehicle for showing off 
the director? There are two schools 
of thought in this matter. Some 
directors are interested only in 
showing off the director, others in 
showing off the students. 

As a young teacher I had been 
presenting students as soloist at 
various community functions. Some 
one repeated to me a comment from 
an elderly doctor in the community: 
“One thing I like about this teacher 
is that she doesn’t try to do all the 
singing herself.’’ It reminded me 
that parents are more interested in 
their 
teacher. 


own children than in the 


Will your antics on the stage be 
saying to the audience, “Look at 
me. See how wonderful I am!’ or 
“Here are your children. This is 
what they have accomplished”? If 
you are accompanying a student 
soloist, who should be the center of 
attraction, Who is? 

The truly great man does not 
have to go around telling people 
how great he is. They find it out 
without his calling attention to it. 
I sometimes wonder if that is not 
true of directors as well. If you feel 
SO insecure that you must be draw- 
ing attention constantly to your- 
self, maybe it is time you did 


something to improve the quality 
of your teaching. 

I am not advocating a lack of 
showmanship. Audiences educated 
by television have come to expect 
some of it. Your philosophy will 
determine how far you go in this 
respect. I was told of a band di- 
rector who was quoted as saying, 
"I don’t care how my band plays. 
The important thing is to put on a 
good show.” Need I tell you his 
band had the reputation of produc- 
ing the best shows and the poorest 
music in his county ? 

I recall a program given by a 
name band at a national conven- 
tion. It was one of the finest pieces 
of showmanship I ever saw but the 
members of the band shared the 
spotlight with the director. The 
audience went away saying ‘Aren't 
they wonderful!,”” not simply “Isn't 
he a wonderful showman!” 


Are you giving a program for 


(Please turn to page 36) 


“This isn’t all the chorus, but the percentage of boys and girls is about the 


same — and we really do have more boys than girls,’ 
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relax completely. I was still spar- 


ring around, and there was some- 
thing pressing on my mind, to fur 
ther prevent me from dismissing 
the affair from my mind. Several 
cigarettes later I put my finger on 
that “something” 

You, my colleagues, are that 


“something.” 

In a month or two the trophies 
of the music department's victory 
will begin to arrive. The children 
will be pleased. Will you? Or will 
you say that “This school is turning 


Music” ? 


“The music department gets more 


into a Conservatory of 


than the language and science de- 
partments together.” “The tail is 
wagging the dog.” “Over emphasis 
on music!” 

So I am writing you a letter. | 


am going to tell you how we, the 
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. Store compactly, 
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or performance, New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 
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(Continued from page 25) 


department and I, did it, and just 
hope that you will take all this in 
the spirit in which it is offered. 
In the first place, I was ready 
It is an annual 
affair; the heads of all departments 
are called in, in turn, to report on 


for the interview. 


their respective programs and plans 
for expansion, and to justify these 
in such fashion that the board mem- 
bers can report to the man in the 
street who foots the bills, reads the 
report cards of the children, and 
who quite often is your and my se- 
verest critic. 

Being ready for the interview 
meant that I brought with me the 
latest surveys, state and national, to 
show how our school matched up 
with others of like size and wealth, 
in emphasis, expenditures (down 
to the penny), and curriculum mat- 
ter. 
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“The Wagging of Tails’’ 


1 knew what statistical material 
bring with me because I had 

made it a point to find out in ad- 
vance who the board members were, 
what type of men they were, and 
what type of questions they were 
liable to ask. 

Their questions are, for the most 
part, the same old ones: Can we 
get along with what we have? Can 
we spend less? Why do you need 
such and such a piece of equipment 
and why does it cost so much ? 

The equipment costs are high 
because it is made in the Middle 
West where unions are strong and 
the artisans well-paid (double- 
edged comment, eh?); it costs a 
lot because the prices of everything 
have gone up. 

We need the additional supplies 
because we have so-and-so-many 
more students to equip; no, it might 
not be advisable to run a campaign 
outside of school to raise monies 
for chorus robes on our own hook 

can't you see some parents turn- 
ing angrily upon the solicitor and 
saying “We pay high taxes—can't 
we get something for those taxes? 
Why do we have to pay now all 
over again?” 

Someone on the board asked why 
music was necessary in a school. 
There is always someone who asks. 
I had the answer to that too: it 1s 
repeated in different form in some 
music educators’ magazine every 
month of the year, and it is quite 
easy to keep alert on that point — 
and stimulating, too, for it does 
something for me as well as the 
department. I won't disgress fur- 
ther, for each of these questions 
requires answers enough to fill an 
Of a 


article, a statistics sheet, 


port. 

I had those answers with me 
when I went into the ring, my 
colleague; those and a hundred 


more answers just in case, and | 
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opened and closed my annual re- 
port with the same remark: that 
if I had a single point to emphasize 
in these days of inflation, of threats 


of depression and unemployment, 
of war scares and uncertainty, it 


was that of sound, economical man- 
agement of my program because I, 
too, was a taxpayer. 


Will you have the answer ? 


Will you attend your next pro- 


fessional association meeting to see 
what your friends are doing and to 
find out what their Boards of Edu 
cation are asking them? Will you 
clip and save a statistic from a mag- 
azine? Will you help with the next 
questionnaire or survey so that you 
may share in the findings? Will 
you think about what is being done 
with the material and equipment 
already charged to you? Will you 


have words to tell why your sub- 


ject deserves as much support or aid 
as any other? And, a pertinent ques- 
tion to most teachers, will you be 


Full Band $5.50 


An unusual new concert piece for band. Subtle, 
but insistent, south-of-the-border rhythms 
support a flowing melody that has plenty of 
contrapuntal and harmonic interest. 


Symphonic Band $7.00 


Write for reference copy of conductor's score 


Shawnee Tess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


here next year to see to it that the 
new money or supplies are used as 
you suggested they should be, or 
will you be quitting the job for a 
hundred dollars more elsewhere- 


you see, your successor may not 
want, need, or even believe in the 
stuff you ordered and then the 
board will feel that your subject 


is a money-waster. 


We know all about teacher-turn- 
over these days, for we are as self- 
conscious as anyone else; but do 
you keep in mind the simple fact 
that you have parent-turnover every 
year and Board-of-Education-turn- 
over nearly as often, and that each 
new board member has to receive 


the benefit of your ideas and plan 
ning ? 


Unless the answer to these ques- 
tions is “yes,” don’t be surprised 
if you find the going rough. And 


above all, please don't call us — 


my department and me — the tail 


that wags the dog! * “* 


LATIN-AMERICAN 
NOVELTY 
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CLARINET 


The world’s most comprehen- 
sive catalog of Music for 
Clarinet 
Edited and graded by 
WALTER E. COCHRANE 
Here are a few of the more than 600 

publications listed. 
STUDIES 
THIRTY CAPRICES 
Grade 5 E. Cavallini .00 
THIRTY-TWO STUDIES FOR 
CLARINET 
Grade 4 
TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF RODE 
Grades 4-5 (Arr. H. Bettoney).... 1.00 
DAILY EXERCISES 
Grade 3 
TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF KREUTZER AND FIORILLO 
Grade 5 H. Kivee...... 
CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES | 
Grade 4 1.00 
DUETS 
DUET (Op. 8) 
Grade 3 G. Sobeck 
DUETS FOR TWO CLARINETS 
{in 2 books) 

Grades 2-3 C. Richter Ea. 1.00 
TWO GRAND DUETS IN THE 
STYLE OF 

Grade 4 E. Cavallini 1.20 
A COLLECTION OF SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 
PEARLS OF THE OLD MASTERS 

Grades 2-3 
Selected and Revised by Harry Bettoney 


12 selections by Rameau, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Gossec, Lully, Weber, Pergolese, 
Handel, Sacchini and Gretry 


Solo part .75 Piano part 1.00 Complete 
1.50 


Copies of any of the above publications 
will be sent to qualified teachers on 30 
day approval 


Note: When requesting your free copy 


of Catalog No. 4, please write to De- 
partment EMM 


The Cundy 


HYDE PARK, 


TTONEY Co., Inc. 
OSTON 36, MASS 


| 
|| 
| (Including 
Catalog No.4 
FM \ Today 
Free 
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© 
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TEACHERS’ 


FLUTES and HARMONY PIPES 


SOPRANO ALTO TEWOR 


YOUR ) 
CHOICE 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instruments shown, or you may 
combine them as you wish. You may have a band with as few as three players or as many as a 
hundred. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is advisable to have a few 
more soprano players than alto and tenor. A r ible bal 


, however, is all that is required. You 


will be surprised to see how easily your students will play three-part music from the first lesson on. 


“A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


THE HARMONY BAND 


Teachers and parents alike are amazed at the results which children are achieving on these instruments. Following are 
just a few of the many enthusiastic reports received. (Letters are on file.) 


| have been using your instruments for six years and find they are really wonderful. My pupils just love them and so 


| have a 79 piece band. Never enjoyed teaching music before as | do now. Your instruments are tops. 
We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band. 
Your instruments provide the best stimulus for note-reading that | have ever found. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


As shown on the coupon, two 
books are provided free with 
each instrument. For additional 
selections we recommend the 
book “Program Songs.’ Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and Easter songs are in- 
cluded. Although this book is 
priced at 40c, the coupon be- 
low will enable you to pur- 
chase this book at the special 
price of 25c. 


THIS COUPON 50 


WORTH... 


on all orders of $3.00 or more 
(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors 
and school officials and is limited to ONE to a 


customer.) 


A music desk stand and BOOKS | and II of 
the 1-2-3 Harmony Band Method’’ are provided 
FREE OF CHARGE with each instrument on all 
School Orders. 


FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
ALL THIS FOR $1.50 


Two Octave Symphonet 

Attachable Music Holder 

Carrying Bag 

Desk Music Stand 

Books 1 and 2 of the ‘1-2-3 Har- 

mony Band Method"’ 

Books 1 and 2 of the “Sing or Play 

Symphonet Method" 
@ ‘Number or Note" Sym et Meth- 

ed containing 27 song favorites 
The latter three books are included for 
separate Symphonet instruction to pre- 
pare the player for the “Advance Meth- 
od" Course for Symphonet - Harmony 
Band. (Information sent on request.) 


The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony Band 
is optional. Whenever the band includes children 
from the fourth grade or up, however, the Sym- 
phonet makes a welcome addition. (Although the 
Symphonet can be learned by primary grade chil- 
dren, the progress is much faster if the child is 
at least in the third or fourth grade.) Because of 
the two octave range of the Symphonet, it can be 
used to play any of the three parts of the Harmony 
Band music. In fact, a Harmony Band can be had 
of SYMPHONETS ONLY, by dividing the players 
on the three parts. When used with the other 
instruments, however, the Symphonet is usually 
used on the soprano part. 


....Seprane Child Flutes 
.... Alte Harmony Pipes 
....Tenor Harmony Pipes 
....Seprane Organ Pipes 
....Alte Organ Pipes 
....Tenor Organ Pipes 
....Seprano Chimes 
...-Alte Chimes 
..».Tenor Chimes 

.. .Tweo-Octave Symphonet sets 


$1.00 


plete with teaching instructions, 


WE PAY 
THE POSTAGE 


> 


> 
FREE TO TEACHERS 


$1.60 A piano accompaniment booklet, com- 


Ovid: 

$1.25 each 
$1.25 each 
$1.75 each 
$1.75 each 
$1.75 each 
$1.50 each 


..."“Program Songs” (40¢c value) @ 


a 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Total 
Less 50c coupon deduction 
1 enclose $ 
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NOTE-POUNDING ISN'T TEACHING 


“Note-Pounding” is the process of teaching songs by repeating them over and over un- 

til the students have learned the songs like intelligent parrots. The millions of high school 

and college graduates who cannot read even the simplest grade songs by note are tragic 

proof of the utter waste in this type of teaching. If the music books you are using contain 

the usual cultural and folk songs, you have no choice in your teaching method. These songs 
were never intended for teaching purposes. They present too many me 
lems at one time and as a result the students must be treated like parrots 
if the songs are to be taught. — The secret of effective music pall cm z is 
to begin WHERE THE CHILD'S COMPREHENSION BEGINS AND 
THEN CONTINUE AT A SPEED IN WHICH HE CAN TRAVEL. The 
“Sing-Time Series” makes this type of music teaching possible. Each book 
in the series begins with the simplest of reading problems and progresses 
step by step. As a result, the student finds no more difficulty in mastering 
note-reading and rhythmic problems than he does in reading words from 
the printed page. If you want to put JOY into your music teaching, order 
these books today. Teachers and students love them. 


HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR PROBLEM 


“Si Ti 7 5 a 
Series 
by Carl W. Vandre 


Book 1 Primary Grades (UNISON) Book 4 For Changing Voices (S.A.B.) 
@ IT BEGINS SIMPLY 
song , Fe, mi; end ‘ @ IT SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF THE CHANGING VOICE 
fa; The alto part is kept within such a moderate singing range that 
@ IT PROGRESSES LOGICALLY —_ = Rf whose voice is in the process of changing can sing 
along with ease. 
b. The bass part is also kept within easy singing range so that the 
@ THE SONGS ARE PLEASING = voice has changed can sing his part without strain at 
Both ppeal hildren learn mes. 
T AND EIGHT WOOD NOTE DISCS ARE IN- cause ports are easy to master, it is never to practi 
y — combining them. This prevalent wast- 
i ic game hich ing oO ime is refore eliminated. 
THE MELODIES AND WORDS APPEAL TO BOYS AS WELL AS GIRLS 
Price: 75¢ with staff and eight wood notes. 


KINDLY NOTE: We recommend that our book wee Rentee Is Book 5 Mixed Chorus (S.A.T.B.) 
Fun" be d after Book 1 described above. It contains onal 
pad come wath ore a delight to children. The book begins @ THE SONGS ARE SIMPLE AND PROGRESSIVE 

with the simplest of reading problems and progresses step by In this book, as in the previous books, it is unnece to work out 
step. (Price: 60c, less 10% discount on orders of 30 or more individual voice parts before combining them. The time wasting 
books.) is therefore eliminated. 


@ THE SONGS ARE MELODIOUS 


The songs appeal to all students and are usable for program as well 


Book 2 Two-Part (S.A.) as study purposes. The interest in singing increases wherever this 


PARTS FROM THE FIRST READING ON Helpful nete-reading and tonal drills are pleasingly blended with the 

a. The first group of songs uses only the following tones: songs, thus making it possible to develop a chorus which will be highly 
Alto Part: Do, re and mi, Soprano Part: Mi, fa and sol. rated at any music tournament. 

b. Additional scale tones ore added in each succeeding group 

of songs. The ports are also within the singing range of 


thet the singers con the two PRICE: 75c each book 


© THE SONGS APE MELODIOUS 9 
(10% discount on orders of 30 or more copies) 


pleasing and can be used for program as well as study pur- e WE PAY THE POSTAGE - 


poses. Because the songs are simple enough to be read in parts 
“F REE” Receive one book free, (your own selection), 


from the first reading on, no time need be wasted in learning 
if you send a book order amounting to $1.00 


the individual voice parts. 
Book 3. Three-Part (S.S.A.) COUPON or more. Just include this ‘Free-Coupon."— 


This offer is limited to teachers and school offi- 


@ STUDENTS SING THREE PARTS FROM FIRST READING ON cials AND IS LIMITED TO ONE PER CUSTOMER. 
First group of songs uses only the following tones: 


Sing-Time, Book | (Unison) @ 75¢ 
ALTO: Do, re, and mi. 2nd SOPRANO: Mi, fa and sol. 
0 SOPRANO: Sel, la, ti and do. _— Note-Reading Is Fun (Unison) @ 60c 


Additional scale tones in each or Sing-Time, Book Il (S$. A.) @ 75¢ 
the three s in most songs ore within range 
all voices } ay the singers can alternate on the three parts. _.. .Sing-Time, Book Il ($.S.A.) @ 75c 


@ ALL THE STUDENTS CAN SING ALL THE TIME Sing-Time, Book IV ($.A.B.) @ 75c 

Because tho parts cre simple enough to be read together from ™ 

the first reading on, no time has to be wasted in studying voice Sing-Time, Book V (S.A.1.B.) @ 75¢ 
ts individually. 

am the went and lodies are appealing and students enjoy Total 

singing wherever this book is used. Less 10% discount if 30 or mere books ore ‘ , 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
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own work through comparison with 
their techniques. I do this and find 
that many valuable ideas on teach 
ing can be found which can be used 
in my Own program. 

Subscribe to several of the maga- 
zines written with the music teacher 
in mind. I make a habit of reading 
each copy thoroughly and clip out 
the articles that I find most interest- 
ing. I keep a file of these articles 
for ready reference. Once or twice a 
year I go through the file to re- 
fresh my mind as to what the ar- 
ticles are about. In this way I im- 
prove my teaching by making use 
of some of the ideas found in them. 

Join the professional music edu 
cation organizations of your state 
and nation. Make it a point to at- 
tend as many of their meetings as 
possible. I have found that contacts 
with people in your own field are 


Show your 


Witchell FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, 


PORTABLE 


CHORAL STANDS 


3 Unit section 
erected 


*% TAPERED ENDS FOR 


SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP 


Self-Improvement 


(Continued from page 20) 


very valuable, and the clinics and 
discussions provided at the meet- 
ings give valuable aid in solving 
the problems found in teaching 
muSIC 


Technical Teaching Know-how 


This area has to do with those 
skills directly concerned with the 
production of music. This area in- 
cludes such things as: (1) Study of 
instruments or vocal techniques, 
(2) Study of the technique of better 
conducting. 

If you are a teacher of instru- 
mental music plan to spend at least 
one year on each of the instruments 
that you are unfamiliar with. Take 
private lessons, even if they are few 
and far between, so that you have 
the help of a skilled teacher. Most 
music stores will rent you an instru- 
ment for this purpose. Set up a 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Add “Professional Appearance” 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better" and it will 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 

MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


Units and sections clamp securely together for 


utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


*% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL 


*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
COMPACT STORAGE 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STA 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2742 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


AND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG tasies 7 
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daily schedule for practice and stick 
to it. It need not be a long period 
but it should be one in which you 
work and think only about the in- 
strument and its playing problems. 
In the past five years I have studied 
the flute, bassoon, oboe, percussion, 
and baritone horn and can say with 
conviction that my teaching has im- 
proved because of this study. 

If you are a teacher of vocal 
music take private lessons from one 
who can explain to you how the 
voice operates and vocal tone is 
produced. 

“A group is no better than its 
conductor” is a familiar saying that 
has considerable truth in it. There 
are few good conductors and a 
great many poor ones in the public 
schools. To be a good conductor 
takes a great deal of study and 
practice. It is possible for everyone 
who teaches music to be a better 
conductor if he will become critical 
of his own technique. There are 
standard text books on conducting 
that are very good for self instruc- 
tion and much can be learned from 
them. Follow the directions and 
suggestions given in the text books 
and apply them to your own con- 
ducting. Before long you will notice 
a marked increase in your results 
when conducting your groups. 


Conclusion 


This type of self-improvement 
program will work. I have used it 
with success and will continue to do 
so because of the value I have re- 
ceived. Every music teacher can 
benefit from a similar program built 
upon his own needs. It is the good 
teacher who realizes his weaknesses 
and organizes a program for self- 
improvement. It is good business 
for the ambitious teacher who 
wishes to advance in the profession 
to prepare himself for advance- 
ment. 
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EMBUR ALL METAL 
MUSIC STAND No. 295 


FEATURES: Malleable steel base for 
non-tip stability — Alll steel rods specially 
designed to eliminate wobbly joints, non- 
slip thumbscrew — One piece metal desk 
adjusts to any angle, has wide ledge to 
support music — Beautiful crackle finish 
— Solid metal desk can be substituted at 
no extra cost for cutout model illustrated. 
Price, each $10.25. In Dozen Lots, each 


Keep thein minds 
Off their Music 


When music stays put, stands straight, 
is easy to turn, students keep their 


attention where it belongs — on their 
instruments and director. The EM- 
BUR all-metal Musie Stand looks — 
handsome, is stable and strong as it 

looks, good for years of use and even 
abuse. These fine quality, fine value | 
music stands give a real “lift” to musi¢ | 
and musicians alike. Only EMBUR 
offers all the exclusive features that 
mean real convenience and service, 


Its appearance dresses up your band. 


EMBUR ALL-METAL 
CONDUCTOR’S STAND 


The Embur Conductor's stand features 
the same sturdy construction which 
has made the Embur all metal stand 
the all-time favorite. 


The extra large, solid one-piece 7 
metal desk is adjustable to any 
height or angle. The wide music shelf 2520 


accommodates all scores needed for EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. | 
rehearsal or concert. The desk and : 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, i. 


shelf are finished in a beautiful har- 
moniously blended two tone color iis 
effect. Price, $16.50 each. ” 
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CHRISTMAS 
OPERETTAS 


by 
Otis M. Carrington 


In Quest of Santa Claus 1.00 
Christmas for Others 1.00 
The King’s Christmas Carol 1.25 
An trish Christmas 1.25 
When Christmas Comes 75 
The Shepherd's Christmas 1.00 
Christmas in Mexico 1.00 


and others. 


Write for Examination Copies 
(only 4 copies required for 
Performance Rights) 


& CARRINGION 
SCHOOL OPERETTAS 
Redwood City 


56 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


Why Give Concerts? 


(Continued from page 29) 


the purpose of educating the audi- 
ence? If so, you give them a diet 
of Bach and Palestrina, or Mozart 
and Beethoven. You may also won- 
der why the attendance is much 
smaller at the second concert. 

You may believe that the pur- 
pose of a concert is pure entertain- 
ment. Therefore you teach nothing 
that is over the heads of your stu- 
dents and their parents. You give 
them only what they want, and your 
programs consist of the latest offer- 
ings from Tin Pan Alley. 

Do you give concerts because you 
have found that they are an incen- 
tive to work? Before you have 
taught very long you discover that 
students work harder when facing 
a deadline than when there is not 
this incentive. Is it possible to carry 
this idea too far? 

Do you give programs because 


The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 


KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 


INSTRUMENT 


= ' Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS— 
~ PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 


AND STUDENTS 


~ 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C. 
MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
~full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 


professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53M @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


KRATT CO. union, 4. 


you want to share with others a 
pleasurable experience? I have seen 
performances in which I wondered 
how much pleasure the performers 
derived, as it appeared to be a chore 
to be gotten through as painlessly 
as possible. I have seen others in 
which the enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipants was reflected in the faces 
of the audience. As you make out 
your programs do you give any 
thought to the parents who will be 
in the audience? 

The type of concert you give 
depends upon your philosophy. You 
have one, even if you have never 
stopped to define it. Sometimes it 
is well to stop and ask oneself some 
questions. Here are a few. 

Am I more interested in music 
or in my students? Because I like 
Bach am I going to force my pupils 
so sing Bach until they, too, enjoy 
him or have fled the chorus? Am 
I trying to force them into my mold 
or am I trying to help them develop 
through music? Will the music I 
teach contribute to the growth of 
the student ? 

What do I want music to do for 
my students? Am I concerned only 
with the superficial aspect of music, 
or am I trying to give them some- 
thing that will challenge them 
through a lifetime? When they 
finish my course will they know any 
music that will be sung ten years 
from now ? 

Am I trying to teach discrimina- 
tion on the part of my students ? 
True, I can tell them myself what 
is good and what is poor music, 
assuming that I am smart enough 
to know myself, but am I giving 
them any standards by which they 
can judge for themselves ? 


CERTAIN school had a change 

of administration with disas- 
trous results. Within a year's time 
the school went from first place in 
the county to last, both scholasti- 
cally and in discipline. The chorus 
read music easily and had enjoyed 
singing good music. Suddenly they 
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became contemptuous of anything 
that was not on the Hit Parade. The 
music teacher was in despair, not 
realizing that the sudden dislike 
for the music they had formerly 
enjoyed was but a part of the entire 
school attitude. 

The chorus was giving an Easter 
cantata and examination copies ar- 
rived. Sensing that her choice would 
be rejected by the chorus, the music 
teacher called in a group of the 
leaders, put the music before them 
and asked them to make the selec- 
tion. They sat down, ran through 
the music and without a dissenting 
vote chose the cantata of superior 
worth. They had learned discrimi- 
nation, 

In another school a large num- 
ber of students competed yearly 
for the right to represent the school 
in district auditions. Occasionally 
some one asked why they could not 
sing popular songs. One year the 
teacher suggested a popular song 
contest to be staged earlier in the 
year. The delighted students began 
preparing their numbers. Immedi- 
ately they ran into difficulties. One 
song was pitched too high and it 
could not be bought in more than 
one key. Another was no longer on 
sale in Student 
after student changed his song be- 
cause he had tired of the one with 


the music store. 


which he began. They were learning 
for themselves that many popular 
songs are not worth serious study. 
Some of the group had decided at 
the outset to do something worth 
while, and there was quite a sprin- 
kling of songs such as Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes and The Girl that I 
Marry. There was no shifting of 
these songs; they did not tarnish 
with a little handling. 

Do I try to sell the music or 
myself? Which will be of more 
lasting benefit to the school and the 
community? If I choose to sell the 
music will not my stature automati- 
cally rise as a result ? 


Am I enthusiastic enough about 


music myself so that it rubs off on 
those with whom I associate? Do 
I believe that a love for music is 
caught rather than taught? 

Some music critics blame us be- 
cause music standards are too low. 
They feel that we should be more 
discriminating in our tastes and 
our choice of music. Others casti- 
gate us because our standards are 
too high. We are out of touch with 


contemporary life. We cannot ex- 


pect young people to enter our 
classes unless we give them more 
of what they want. 

The stand you take will depend 
upon your philosophy of teaching. 
You can be a drifter, following the 
latest person who has tried to in- 
fluence you or you can think the 
matter through, deciding for your- 
self where the greatest value lies. 
Whatever you decide, your con- 


certs will reflect your philosophy. 


* 


programs 


Here We Come A-Caroling 


S.A.B. Carols for Christmas 
32 SAB carols for 


Over 50 carol 


The Treble Caroler 


Carols of various 


Christmas Carols for Male Voices 


Noels with Descants 


Christmas — Its Carols, Customs and Legends 


75 SATB or unison carols plus authentic information valuable for 


60 Cents 


Simple SA arrangements for grade level up 


50 Cents 


the changing voice or adult group 
65 Cents 
Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song and Story 


in SATB or Unison plus the stories of their origin 


60 Cents 


countries and types arranged for SSA 


65 Cents 


The traditional spirit is maintained in this fine TTBB collection 
25 Cents 


Carols take on new beauty with splendid descants 


50 Cents 


our 


rogram 


Much fine Christmas music is included 
among Hall G McCreary Octavos, We'll 
he glad to send you FREE miniatures. 


Publishers of Beller Music 
434 S.WABASH AVENUE - CHICACO 5 
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Interpretation 

(Continued from page 26) 
interesting to hear 
play only if proper intensities 
by individual players are heeded. 


and really to 


This point should be constantly 
stressed while working with young 
musicians, Guided experience, too, 
will help them in listening to their 
intensity level in relation to the 
balance within the whole group. 
Soon they should learn to vary their 
intensity levels (marked on the mu 
sic Or not) to fit the spirit and 
“lift” of the composition and to 
give the proper balance to the me- 
lodic line in relation to the har- 
monic structure. 

Just as the player must constant 
ly listen for pitch accuracy as he 
plays, so must he be mentally alert 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YULETIDE SONG 


THE STILLNESS! 


OF THE 


by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 

100 .20 In The Stillness Of the Night 

Harry Robert Wilson S.S.A. 
101 .20 In The Stillness Of *he Night 

Harry Robert Wilson S.A.T.B. 
102 .05 In The Lriliness Of the Night 

Harry Robert Wilson Four part cerol 
103 .50 In The Stillness Of the Night 


Harry Robert Wilson (Ep) Solo for 


medium voice. 


Send for FREE Reference Copy 


JACK SPRATT MUSIC CO. 


Old Greenwich, Conn. 


to intensity variation. To illustrate 
my point, after hearing an ensemble 
group play a dull performance re- 
cently of a beautiful number I was 
forced to remind them that their 
volume level did not vary from be- 
ginning to end just “mf” 
throughout. Actually written in the 
music were fine examples of pp, ff, 
and variations of these. The dis- 
couraging factor to me was that 
each mature person in the ensemble 
was a fine technician on his instru- 
ment, and yet each missed the feel- 
ing of the music. Observance of the 
“louds” and “softs” in playing is 
more than mechanics. It is thought- 
ful participation toward the end of 
an expressive performance. More 
work on crescendo and de-crescendo 


long tones is an effective way to 


NIGHT 
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develop a realization of variety and 
contrast. 
Articulations and Phrasing 

With the wind instruments, of 
which I am thinking primarily in 
this article, careful observance and 
interpretation of the printed artic- 
ulations make for a more accurate 
approach to the composer’ s intent. 
Spaced notes, detached notes, con- 
nected notes all can affect a mood 
very differently. There are many 
factors involved in the decision as 
to how to interpret the spacing of 
tongued notes — such things as 
tempo, mood, character, period. 
Only study and experience can aid 
the performer in his concept of the 
right style for the given composi 
tion. 

This never before 
tried to write how to phrase, but 
since we are dealing with interpre- 
tation, I risk a few suggestions. In 
playing with others, the start of a 
phrase and the close of a phrase 
must show exact precision. Prepara- 
tion for the attack must be made in 
advance. How else can several play- 
ers be sure of unanimity of attack ? 
Careful listening will aid in the 
release. Obviously phrase endings 
must not be ended short nor kicked 
— round them instead. The place 
for breath in the phrase or musical 
sentence should be wisely chosen 
where it will not injure the move- 
ment of the musical line. Likewise it 


writer has 


should be taken in spots of repose 
or phrase ending. When breath is 
taken it must in no way effect the 
tempo. In small group playing the 
late entrance or late attack follow- 
ing the breath causes the tempo to 
drag a common fault. 

More effective interpretation will 
come with a maturing concept of 
what sounds right and proper. De- 
veloping the technique on your in- 
strument is not sufficient. Tech- 
nique is only a tool with which to 
work, a means to an end. A fine 


musical expression is the desired 


end. 
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By FLORENCE C, BEST 


Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Music Quiz Kids 


Composers’ Calendar 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO ? 


1. Nov. 16, 1895, Germany. He 
is a distinguished composer and 
teacher, born in Germany, who 
spends most of his time in this 
country. 

2. Dec. 8, 1865, Finland. This 
living composer has received an an- 
nual grant from his country since 
the time he was 32, so that he does 
not have to push his compositions 
to make a living. 

3. Dec. 10, 1822, Belgium. One 
of the world’s greatest music teach- 
ers and a writer of sacred music, 
he arose at 5 o'clock in order to 
have an hour or two for composing 
before his busy day of teaching. 

4. Dec. 16, 1770, 
When Mozart heard him play he 


Germany. 


remarked, “Keep an eye on this 
young man. Someday the world 
will hear of h n.” 

5. Dec. 18, 1786, Germany. He 
was a cousin of Mozart's wife and 
folk tunes and 
legends in his operas 

6. Dec. 18, 1861, New York. In 
his memory his wife has established 
New 


Hampshire, where creative artists 


he used German 


a colony at Peterborough, 


may work undisturbed. 


7. Dec. 22, 1858, Italy. It is said 
he became a millionaire through the 
success of his operas, such as La 
Boheme  (Bo-aym’), 
Madame Butterfly. 
Answers: 


Tosca and 


-aqig urf [neg 


Matching Game 


Instruments and Their Ancestors 


In the space after the name of 
the instrument, write the number 
before its ancestor. 

Instrument Ancestor 
a. double bass - 
b. drum 
c. French horn 
d. flute 


piano 


. hunting horn 
viol 
. reed 
4. bell 
. panpipes 
f. carillon . harpsichord 
. Clarinet 
h. organ — 8. lute 
1. banjo h 9. tom-tom 
— 10. 


g. tambourine 


j. saxophone drum 
Answers. 
y‘or 


What City Is It? 


1. In almost every district, there 
is a house where at one time or an- 
other Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Brahms, Johann 
Strauss, Richard Strauss, Mahler or 
Alban Berg once lived and created 
music. 

2. In that city the cranium of 
Franz Josef Haydn was stolen and 
only lately was buried with Haydn's 
remains, after 100 years of separa- 
tion. 


2 


3. Its musical festivals are the 
least expensive of all festivals, the 
best ticket costing only $2.00. 

4. There one learns not only how 
music should be performed, but 
how it should be loved. 

5. Many American musicians take 
part in the festival and many Ameri- 
can students are in the third bal- 
cony. 

6. In this city theater, music and 
real life are continuously inter- 
woven, 

7. It is on the river Danube. 

8. Johann Strauss wrote about its 
beautiful woods. 

9. It is here that the waltz first 
developed. 

10. It is the most musical city in 
the world. 


Answer: 


A 
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No. 65-EMBUR DURO FOLIO 


Size 12” x 1414%4” made of flexible waterproof, 
black, levant-grained leatherette. Will not break or 
crack. Bottom pockets for music. A beautiful folio 
of the finest quality. Prices: Each, $1.30. 50 or 
more, each, $1.25 


No. 29-DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO 


Size 11” x 14”. Black fiber. Leatherette bound. 
Expansion back. A substantial folio with style 
and durability. Prices: Each, $1.30. 50 or more, 
each, $1.25 


Offering all types 
handsome, durable 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give 
your group a businesslike appearance . . . 
save wear and tear on music... save 
rehearsal time by keeping needed music at 
finger tips. Hundreds of music groups 
everywhere use these folios year after 

; year. Folios listed sent on approval. 


EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 


” 


Size 81," x 1134”. Heavy black rope cover stock, 
a with bottom pockets and back bound with cloth 
An inexpensive, durable and handsome folio 


Prices: 1 to 49, each, 75c. 50 or more, each, 70c. 


No. 25-CONCERT FOLIO 


Expanding type, 11” x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiber 
fiberboard. Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds all sizes 
of music or books. The expansion back and sides adjust 
themselves to the quantity of music held. Prices: Each, $1.20. 
50 or more, each, $1.10. 


No. 289-EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 
Size 11” x 14” extra heavy black rope paperoid with cloth 
rope pockets. Specially designed pockets facilitate the han- 


dling of music. An unusually handsome folio moderately 
priced. Prices: Each, $0.70. 50 or more, each, $0.65. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
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EMB LOOSE LEAF 
CHORAL FOLIO 


A a F Choral Music Folio No. 24. Size 

81 x 114%”. This widely used Sprin wire 

threaded over 4 8 


EMBUR ELASTO FOLIO folio is made of heavy bookbinder clips, top and 


boards, covered and lined with bottem hold 


metal hooks 
holds music se- Chora usic Folio No. 124. Size 81" x , ff 
curely in the thie beautiful, new E. M. B. Folio twe-toned, folio 
folio is made of heavy bookbinder boards, cov- imitation leather, Spring wire clips jotte 
ered and lined with two-toned, levant- hold six or more octavo numbers, 
grained, black imitation leather. An elastic 
cord threaded over metal hooks at the top 
and bottom of the back permits five octavo : 
numbers to be laced into the folio with no Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.30. 50 or 
chance of damage. Two bottom pockets more, each, $1.25. 
hold extra music. Prices: 1 to 49, each, No. 240. 
$1.30. 50 or more, each, $1.25. 
No. 1240. The same as No. 124 in a deep 
maroon color. Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.35. 
50 or more, each, $1.30. 


loose leaf, in the folio. Two bot- 
tom pockets hold extra music. 


The same as No. 24 in a deep maroon color 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.35. 50 or more, each, $1.30. 


EMBUR DURO FOLIO 


Choral Music Folio No. 45. Size 

81,” x 12”. Made of flexible, water- 

proof, two-toned, levant-grained, 

~e black leatherette which will not 
break or crack. Bottom pockets for 

music. A beautiful folio of the finest 

eal | quality. Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.10 


50 or more, each, $1.05, 


No. 450. The same as No. 45 in a 
CHORAL 


deep maroon color, Prices: 1 to 49, 
REPERTOIRE -— each, $1.15. 50 or more, each, $1.10. 


No. 20: Size 7° «x 11° 
Extra heavy black fiber 
board covers with metal 


eyelets to receive two 
metal snap rings, Music, 
punched for the rings, 
can be inserted or re- 


moved from the binder 


rere easii " Wocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas * Text books and 
very easily. literature * Band and orchestca music Instrumental solo and en- 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, 45 semble music * Instrumental methods* A complete stock of equip- 


ment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
50 or more, each, 40¢ 


30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, IIL 
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comments on music. 


Dr. Spaeth’s Book, 55 Art Songs. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


The original “tune detective” and well- 
known music commentator has joined 
the MUSIC JOURNAL staff as a month- 
ly columnist. Author of 28 books about 
music, Dr. Spaeth will include a ques- 
tion and answer section in his column, 
and readers may ask him for informa- 
tion on any musical subject as well as 
reading his informal and informative 
New subscribers 
will receive a free autographed copy of 


Send your subscription to MUSIC JOURNAL now! 
Rates $3.00 a year — $5.00 for two years 


1270 Ave. of America:, New York 20, N. Y. 


from the RCA Rhythm Activity 
Albums for Elementary Schools. 
The record is played on the group 
hearing aid and the children receive 
vibrations through the earphones. 
This procedure gives as much first 
hand hearing experience as possi- 
ble. While listening to the music 
the teacher directs the class and 


YULETIME 
FOR 
TEENTIME 


By IRVING COOPER 


membership. 


figures. 


O 3915 
1.25 a copy 


CARL FISCHER, tne. 62 cooper 5a., New York 3 


BOSTON ° 


MAKE SURE YOU SEE THESE! 


(Prof. Music Educ., Fla. State Univ.) 


Eighteen Yule songs to wish you 
| and your pupils a merry Yuletime 
for Teentime. Interesting singing material 
for all types of classes involving junior 


Based on the modern concept that boys should sing through- 
out the ‘changing voice period.’ Every effort has been made 
to provide each singing part with simple, yet effective, melodic 


Complete ‘‘How To'’ Manual For Baton and 


CHICAGO 


O 4881 
a copy 


THE TWIRLER AND 
THE TWIRLING CORPS 


Drill Groups 


Written by BOB ROBERTS one of Amer- 
ica's favorite professional baton writers 
and NADINE WHALEN well known for her 
Beardsley School Majorettes of Califor- 
nia. 


Gives the instructor and the student an 
actual teaching program which can easily 
be adapted to fit varied needs. Shows 
step by step, the formation . . . training 
... drilling . . . grading . . . and per- 
forming of the Twirling Corps. 


Completely illustrated with clear, easy-to- 
follow diagrams, which actually enable a 
teacher, not previously associated with 
baton, to organize and drill a class. 


° DALLAS ° LOS ANGELES 
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Music for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


(Continued from page 19) 


each group of children plays the 
rhythm instruments by following 
the teacher's beat. All instruments 
generally found in a rhythm band 
are used. Most children are able to 
sense the various beats. Rhythm 
band also helps develop muscular 
co-ordination. 

Eurythmics or harmonious mo- 
tions of the body is a creative as 
well as a rhythmic activity and will 
be discussed under Creative Activi- 
ties. 

Dancing is generally taught in 
the physical education classes. How- 
ever, we have worked on simple 
steps in music class. The children 
learn the steps by imitating the 
teacher and they receive the rhyth- 
mic vibrations through the floor. 
Additional rhythmic activities in- 
clude marching, skipping, running 
on tip toes, jumping, hopping, 
sliding, crawling, swaying, swing- 
ing, and clapping hands. 

Rhythm in speech is acquired by 
saying the words to a song stressing 
the rhythmic content of the song; 
that is, stressing the first beat of 
every measure, giving each note its 
proper time value, and emphasizing 
syncopated parts. Rhythm in speech 
is also used to perfect the Avondino 
Syllable Drills which will be dis 
cussed later. 

Creative Activities 

During one lesson we used a 
bass drum flat (one head down) 
on the floor and beat the rhythm 
with a soft-headed drum stick. The 
children were able to follow this 
beat in their stocking feet. This is 
when we incorporated eurythmics, 
using the Dalcroze Method. The 
children formed a circle around the 
bass drum. The teacher demon- 
strated the harmonious movements 
which were to be used. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the movements 
taught. 


1954 
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2 l 2 1 2 
Time ARMS-Up Down Up Down 
4 FEET-Step Step Step Step 


Practice each movement separate- 
ly then together. Much repetition 
is necessary. 


3 1 2 4 
Time ARMS-Up Side Down 

4 FEET-Forward Side Together 
2 4 

Up Side Down 

Forward Side Together 

3 1 2 3 
Time ARMS-Up Forward Side 

FEET-Forward Back 

4 l 2 3 4 
Down Up Forward Side Down 


Together Forward Side Back Together 
These movements are much more 
difficult and require a great deal of 
muscular and mental co-ordination. 

We also use the concept of go- 
ing up and going down by placing 
eight steps on the blackboard to 
signify the major scale. The chil- 
dren sing each number begining 
with one. On one they are in a 
stooped position. As they sing up 
the scale, their bodies rise gradually 
and as they sing down the scale 
their bodies gradually descend. The 
teacher points to the numbers as 
they sing and move. Sometimes we 
may point to number one and they 
go down quickly, then sometimes 
to number eight and the children 
immediately rise. They enjoy this 
little game from which they have 
gained the knowledge of the pro- 
gression of the musical scale. In this 
manner we begin to teach simple 
rudiments: the staff, a treble clef, 
and the eight notes of a major scale. 

All these activities such as euryth- 
mics, and rhythm games are very 
creative for deaf children because 
they do the activities in their own 
way using their own original inter- 
pretations. 

These children cannot work ex- 
actly the same as those with one 
hundred percent hearing ability. 
However, they do learn a great deal 
through imitation, observing every- 
thing around them, and through the 
use of their other highly developed 
senses. These senses must be de- 
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3. To make a small shrill sound as 
missiles sing through the air. 

4. To relate or celebrate something 
in poetry; also to compose verses 

5. To hum; to ring;—of the ears. 
6. V.T. to utter with musical inflec 
tions 

7. To celebrate in song or in verse. 

8. To chant, intone; as to sing Mass 
9. To express enthusiastically, as to 
sing one’s praises. 

10. To bring to a (specified) state by 
by singing; as, to sing a baby to sleep. To 


veloped to a high degree in order 
to compensate for the loss of hear- 
ing. 

I would like to discuss the mean- 
ing of the word “singing.” Accord- 
ing to Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, Fifth Edition, the word sing 
has the following meanings: 


1. To produce musica 

To produce : 1 tones | accompany or attend on, with singing. 

means of the voice with musical in Coll A sing: esp. in com 
“Sp. 

flections and modulations; specif. to 11, Colloq. ae: 


pany. 
12. A small shrill sound as of a bullet 
in flight. 


deliver songs, arias or the like, in the 
character of a professional singer 
2. To produce harmonious sounds as 


made by birds, brooks, et 


(Please turn to next page) 


those 


First we gave you the Jerome Kern Orchestra Folio 


Then the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Orchestra Folio 


Next the Cole Porter 
Orchestra Folio 


Now we offer the 


Chappell Showtime 
Onchestra Folio 


Transcribed by ROSARIO BOURDON 


SHOWIIME 


And again top-flight contents 


SELECTION FROM “SONG OF NORWAY" 
BEWITCHED (Symphonic Paraphrase) 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE (Symphonic Paraphrase) 
HOW HIGH THE MOON (Symphonic Paraphrase) 
| CAN DREAM, CAN'T I? (Symphonic Paraphrase) 
I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART (Symphonic Paraphrase) 
SPEAK LOW (Symphonic Paraphrase) 


In addition to the regular instrumentation, we continue to 
give Ist Violin (Ist Position) and 3rd Violin (Viola T.C.). 
These are planned to service the needs of the younger 
player. 


Conductor 1.50 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Building Rockefeller Center 


Parts, each .75 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Music for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


The reason for enumerating the 
meanings is so that I may better 
explain how a deaf child ‘‘sings.”’ 
The deaf child tries to produce 
musical tones with musical inflec- 
tions and modulations as they sound 
to him. His production of these 
tones is not the same as a child with 
hearing. In other words, the deaf 
child cannot sing a song and pro- 
duce the exact melody which is be- 
ing played, but he can produce the 
certain tones and sounds in rhythm, 
using the text of the song. He can 
produce some harmonious bird-like 
sounds, small shrill sounds, hum- 
ming sounds for certain syllables, 
and chanting sounds. 

We began singing in October, 
1953. I taught a Halloween song 
with the use of the Autoharp and 
the group hearing aid. The name of 
the song was ‘ Boo.”’ taken from My 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Picture Book of Songs by Dalton, 
Ashton, and Young: Publisher, 
M. A. Donohue and Company. The 
words were placed on the board. 


Then we drilled on vocabulary, 


speech and rhythm work which are 
very important preliminary meas- 
ures before attempting to sing the 
song. After the words were clearly 
understood and the children could 
say them with some degree of ac- 
curacy, we employed the Autoharp. 
Four children at a time placed their 
fingers on or under the autoharp 
while I played the chords to the 
song and sang the song before the 
Then everyone 
tempted to sing. When the children 
became thoroughly familiar with 
the song and the instrument, we 
permitted each child to accompany 
the class on the autoharp. They 
knew which chord to play and when 


microphone. 


to change chords just by watching 
the teacher do it over and over and 
by feeling the vibrations through 
their fingers. 

Our next song was “Good Morn- 
ing’ taken from Book Two, New 
Music Horizons. The same proce- 
dure was followed. The children 
repeated the words rhythmically 
many times, then the autoharp ac- 
companiment was added. I again 
sang the song through the micro- 
phone, and the entire class repeated 
the singing many times. Those chil- 
dren who have variation of tones 
and who might actually match some 
pitches were asked to sing the song 
alone. 

We were fortunate to obtain a 
grand piano in December, 1953, 
which has really enlivened our 
music program. The boys and girls 
enjoy this instrument immensely be- 
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cause there is enough room for each 
child to place one hand on the 
piano and therefore “hear” and 
feel the music. 

We presented familiar Christmas 
Carols, again placing the words on 
the board and working on vocabu- 
lary first. The Christmas repertoire 
included “Away in a Manger,” 
“Silent Night,” Jingle Bells.” “O 
Come All Ye Faithful,”’ and ““Look- 
ing For A Christmas Tree.” 

Other songs presented in the 
same manner include: 


“It's Snowing” 

New Music Horizons Book Two 
“Good Night’ 

New Music Horizons Book Two 
“America” 

New Music Horizons Book Two 
“Grace For A Child” 

New Music Horizons Book Two 
“O, Valentine” 

New Music Horizons Book One 
“Happy Birthday” 

Traditional 
“Lincoln” 

American Singer 
“Jesus Loves Me” 

Favorite Hymns 


Book Two 
Book Two 


We are now working on the 
“Easter Parade’ by Irving Berlin. 


Singing around the piano is a 
most welcome activity for the deaf 
children at Bennett School. They 
have acquired a keen appreciation 
for music through regular contact 
with this happy activity. Rhythm 
in speech can be stressed through 
vocal drills. We use the Avondino 
Syllable Drills’ on four degrees of 
the scale. This drill aids the chil- 
dren in acquiring fluency, accuracy, 
speed, resonance, and flexibility. 

All consonants and combinations 
of consonants are eventually used. 
We begin singing these drills slow- 
ly then gradually pick up the speed. 
The children enjoy this drill very 
much because they consider it a 
game. 


Instrumental Activity 


None of the musical activities 
stand alone in the five-fold music 
program. Each can be correlated 


1Found in The Babbling Method, Josephine Avon- 
dino; Volta Bureau: Washington D.C., 1929. 


with the other. Instrumental activi- 
ties can be incorporated with any 
of the remaining four. Instruments 
which we have used in this activity 
are rhythm band, autoharp, piano, 
bass drum, and violin. We have 
talked of all but the violin. 


One morning we invited Mr. 
Alvin Myerovich to play violin for 
the deaf classes. He is an accom- 
plished violinist, teacher of strings 
in the Youngstown Public Schools, 
and concertmaster in the Youngs- 
town Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
played before the microphone on 
the group hearing aid. The children 
were enthralled with the violin. 
When Mr. Myerovich — played 
“America,” they recognized it and 
were able to sing with the violin 
accompaniment. Some — children 
could hear the high tones but most 
of them grasped the lower tones 
better. The outcome of this experi- 


ment was most gratifying 


(Please turn to next page) 


_ Five important volumes of rare cheral music 
Lehman Engel for program use and to 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 


“ap ws 
Renaissance to Baroque” by LEHMAN ENGEL 
THREE CENTURIES OF CHORAL MUSIC — SATB — A CAPPELLA 


— Motets, Madrigales and Ballades — edited by 
upplement studies in the history of music. Each composition 
is prefaced by a biographical sketch of its composer and a critical note on his music. 


Vol. | — French-Netherland Music. 
Compositions by 
DUFAY — BINCHOIS — OKEGHEM — GOMBERT 


MACHAULT — 


— DE MONTE — SERMISY — 
JANEQUIN — GOUDIMEL 
DE LA RUE. 


Vol. Il — Italian Music. 


Compositions by 


MOUTON - 


s/ WILLAERT — ZARLINO — GABRIELI — MONTEVERDI — VECCHI — 
GESUALDO — LANDINO — PALESTRINA — DE LA VICTORIA - 
Wi NANINO — SORIANO — ANERIO — MARENZIO — CAVALIER! 
Vol. Ill — English Music. 
DUNSTABLE — KING HENRY Vill — TAVERNER TYE — TALLIS - 
WHYTHORNE — DOWLAND PHILIPS —- BYRD FARMER 
VAUTOR -~ PILKINGTON — RAVENSCROFT — LICHFIELD - 


MORLEY — WEELKES - 


Vol. IV — German Music. 


ISAAK — SENFL — LUTHER-WALTHER — DI LASSO — SWEELINCK — 
HASSLER FRANK SCHUTZ SCHEIN SCHEIDT 
BUXTEHUDE — LUTHER-BACH 


Vol. V — Spanish Music. 


{in Preparation) 


Send for copies “On Approval” 
251 W. 19th St. * New York 11,N. Y. 


— DES PRES — 
COSTELEY — 


CERTON — OBRECHT 
— LEJEUNE 


GIBBONS, 
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Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Listening Activity 


The deaf listen in many ways, 
through the hearing aid, through 
their fingers and feet, and also 
through their eyes. This may sound 
very peculiar to the reader; never- 
theless, it is true. Their senses be- 
come highly developed through 
constant use due to lack of hearing. 
They have to use every facility 
available in order to make good ad- 
justments in various situations, 

We play listening games around 
the piano. Each child places his 
head down on the piano while the 
teacher plays a chord in the high, 
low or middle register. Then the 
children are called upon to tell 
whether it was high, low, or mid 
dle. Another game is to tell how 
many chords are played. Again the 


children put their heads down and 


VOICES IN SONG... . a choice collection of favorite songs 
for school, community, home and group singing for mixed 
voices or unisonal singing — compiled and arranged by 


of Christmas 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF TRADI- 
TIONAL AND FAVORITE CAROLS, 
MYMNS AND SONGS OF 
CHRISTMAS FOR MIXED VOICES OR 
UNISONAL SINGING. 


concentrate carefully, then tell how 
many chords were played. 

Now that we have a repertoire 
of songs, the teacher plays a song 
and those who recognize it signify 
by show of hands. Another inter- 
esting fact is that the teacher does 
not use the music. Instead, she must 
play from memory because the chil- 
dren recognize the song title and 
the music on the printed page. 

Expression and mood are also 
emphasized. Should the song be 
sung soft or loud, fast or slow? 
The class decides by examining the 
text and the music. 

Our latest plans for listening in- 
clude taking the intermediate 
classes to the Children’s Concerts 
at the Stambaugh Auditorium on 
March 30, when the Youngstown 
Philharmonic Orchestra will play. 
The group hearing aid which can 


Price, 35 cents 


UP AND DOWN 
WE GO 
By Lavra Pendleton 
MacCarteney 
A new book for the very young 
child to enjoy through singing, 
seeing and doing. 


TWO NEW CHILDREN’S SONG BOOKS 


Price, 2.50 


THE SANDMAN 

COULDN'T SLEEP 

By Genevieve Lake 
An activity music story for 
children of kindergarten and 
primary ages which has any 
number of interesting uses. 

Price, 2.50 


WILLIS MUSIC 
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accommodate twenty children will 
have every advantage of hearing 
and seeing the orchestra. We hope 
that this will be a memorable and 
valuable experience for these ex- 
ceptional children. 


Conclusion 


Accomplishment attained thus 
far through experimentation in this 
important field of education are: 
(1) broader vocabulary develop- 
ment, (2) improvement of rhythm 
in speech, (3) introduction to aes- 
thetic experience, (4) teaching 
children to work and play harmo- 
niously together, (5) instilling 
proper attitudes. These accomplish- 
ments are of great value, but per- 
haps the greatest value and out- 
come of this program is that music 
has become an integral part of the 
daily program for the deaf and hard 
of hearing classes at Bennett School. 

My experience during the past 
few months with the teachers and 
children of the deaf and hard of 
hearing classes of Bennett School, 
in the capacity of a music instruc- 
tor, have certainly been both ex- 
ploratory and informative as well 
as pleasant and memorable. I have 
been and am continually impressed 
with the excellence of the instruc- 
tion of the classroom teachers and 
with the wonderful attitudes of 
enthusiasm and receptiveness dis- 
played by the deaf pupils. The en- 
joyment derived from every music 
lesson I have conducted with these 
classes has been among the most 
gratifying experiences of my teach- 
ing career to date. 

It has become quite apparent that 
this is a vast and ever growing field 
of education. We should always be 
alert to new and more ways of pre- 
senting music to the exceptional 
child. Through experimentation and 
trial and error we may come closer 
each day to the proper answer for 
the big question: “How can we 
more successfully enrich, adapt, and 
teach all phases of music to the 
deaf children?” * * 
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Why an Operetta? 


(Continued from page 15) 


these departments, unified by a 
common goal, increase the interest 
value many times; and when it gets 
close to the production dates, every- 
one wants to be a part of the show. 

During the press of rehearsals 
there is a tremendous growth in 
the students as well as a musical 
growth. The responsibilities, the 
sacrifices, the learning to help one 
another, the release of inhibitions 
all add up to help the student grow 
in personal stature. 

Along with these positive values 
of producing an operetta, we must 
also take into consideration some 
of the negative or poor values. 
First, to produce a musically im- 
peccable performance of an operetta 
is more difficult than preparing a 
concert because the music has to 
share honors on the stage with 
acting. Secondly, it requires a great 


deal of time and energy both on the 
part of the students and teachers. 
With present day demands, the stu- 
dents’ interest is spread out in many 
avenues. Outside work, too, is an- 
other bogey to overcome. And 
thirdly, the choral tone usually suf- 
fers after an operetta because of the 
many strenuous rehearsals with a 
full orchestra in the pit. 

In order to derive all the possible 
benefits from an operatic perform- 
ance, it is absolutely necessary that 
the opera itself have intrinsic value 
both in the music and the libretto. 
A great deal of care must be taken 
to select only the best; and this is 
a rather difficult job considering 
the material on the market. There 
are two classes of operettas that fall 
within the highest rating. These 
are (1) the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and (2) those in the Rom- 


(Please turn to next page) 
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“On approval” 


FULL SCORE 


EREST 


ONCE! 


$1.80 Postpaid 


copies available to string 
educotors. 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS of 


WASSAIL SONG 
JUST AS THE TIDE WAS FLOWING 
THE DARK EYED SAILOR 


THE CHARTER HOUSE SUITE 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


for Mixed Chorus 
LOCH LOMOND 


for Orchestra 


for String Orchestra 


Score, $3.00 .... 


A FARMER'S SON SO SWEET ..... 
SPRING TIME OF THE YEAR 
THE HUNDREDTH PSALM 


Prelude founded on the Welsh Hymn Tune, “RHOSYMEDRE'’ — Score, $1.50, Parts, 2.75 
Prelude founded on the Welsh Hymn Tune, “‘HY7RYDOL"’ 


— Score, $1.50, Parts, 2.75 
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Popular Polychordia String Library Albums 


The Squirrel Album 


The Kathleen Album 


The Edric Album 


Suite of Five Pieces -—— Handel 


The Robin Album 
(Primary Grade) 


The Laurel Album 
(Lower Grade) 


(Middle Grade) 
Scores $1.50, String Parts, each .25 


The Heston 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 West 24th Street 
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Sinfonietta in D — Mozart 
FROM TUDOR TIMES — Dunhill (Contains the popular ‘‘Greensleeves’’) 


Album 


York 10, N. Y. 
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GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


The folio 
marching 
kinds 


made tor 
bands in all 
weather. The 
folio made for a fast 
change of music with 
little effort. The folio 
made in four colors; 
Dark Red, Dark Blue, 
Olive Drab and Black 
See your dealer today 
anc locide on the color 


you need 
E. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Aurora, Ill. 


CHORAL SELECTION (S.A.T.B.) 


BAND SELECTION 
Fuli Band $6.00 
ORCHESTRA SELECTION 
Small $4.00 


NNN 


THE HEATHER ON THE HILL 


MALE (TTBB) VOICES........... 25 
MIXED (SATB) VOICES.......... 25 


Choral Arrangements Ss A 
ond Cond. Scores 
available for 

examination 


THE MUSICAL SUCCESS 


BRIGADOON 


Now Released in the M.G.M. Picture 


(May be used with or without Band or Orchestra Selection) 


Full $5.50 
@ SEPARATE CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS @ 
ALMOST LIKE BEING IN LOVE 


—Mixed (SATB)—Male (TTBB)—Women's (SSA) 
BRIGADOON lintroducing “Once In The Highlands”) 


COME TO ME, BEND TO ME 
—Mixed (SATB)—Male (TTBB)—Women's (SSA) 


—Mixed (SATB)—Male (TTBB)—Women's (SSA) 
"LL GO HOME WITH BONNIE JEAN—Mixed (SATB) 
THERE BUT FOR YOU GO I—Mixed (SATB) 
WAITIN' FOR MY DEARIE—Women's (SSA) 
i PRICE: EACH 25 CENTS 


A NATION-WIDE FAVORITE! 


“THE HAPPY WANDERER” 


VAL-DE Ri — 
PUBLISHED FOR: 
MARCHING BAND by Richard W. Heine—$2.50 


CONCERT BAND by Paul Yoder 
Full Band $3.50 « Symphonic Band $4.75 


TWO-PART (SA) CHORUS.......... 22 


Choral and Concert Band Arrangements may be performed together 
=> => 
FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED : 
. * RADIO CITY » NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Why an Operetta? 
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berg, Friml, Herbert, and Strauss 
category. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas perhaps are the easier to 
produce because, while a really fine 
breath- 


taking in its fascination, an average 


interpretation is almost 
honest performance with adequate 
participants and some intelligent 
direction can also be enormously 
effective. 


Arr. Erik Leidzen .50 


Arr. Erik Leidzen 

Sym. Band $8.00 
Tr. by Victor Lamont 

Sym. $9.00 


—Mixed (SATB) 


VAL-DE RA 


THREE-PART (SSA) VOICES... .25 
THREE-PART (SAB) VOICES.... .22 


EEE TS 


Some practical reasons for using 
these Savoyard operas are: 

1. No royalties on advance pro- 
duction costs. 

2. Low rental fees for choral 
and orchestral scores. 

3. Simple costume problems. 

4. Immediate availability of rent- 
al costumes at low cost. 

5. Average talent requirements. 

6. Scenery problems are simpli- 
fied—usually one scene for two acts. 
(All of them except Trial by Jury 
are outdoors. 

7. They have a universal appeal. 

8. Tuneful music. 

9. Stories as timely as television. 

10. Unsurpassed lyrics. 
11. Educational entertainment. 

The chorus work is always ex- 
cellent and is an integral part of the 
production, not merely a_ back- 
ground for soloists. The chorus is 
like a character on the stage and 
is involved in all the action. The 
love affairs are within the grasp of 
high school students. They stay 
fresh and piquant and never dete- 
riorate into sentimentalism. There is 
no trace of vulgarity or bitterness. 
They are absolutely clean, abun- 
dant in humor, and always cleverly 
satirical. 

Gilbert and Sullivan themselves 
rank among the greatest showmen 
of all times. Gilbert would work 
on the stage and coach the players, 
while Sullivan directed the orches- 
tra. Their staging has been carefully 
preserved and handed down in the 
directors’ scores which make au- 
thentic performances easily attaina- 
ble by music directors with average 
staging ability. 

In general, the operas of Strauss, 
Romberg, Herbert, Friml, etc., are 
somewhat harder to produce for 
the following reasons: 

1. Heavy royalties and advance 
costs. 

2. Costumes are more expensive. 

3. Greater difficulty in securing 
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music and staging materials. 


4. Greater talent requirements 
on the part of the principals. 

5. Scenery problems are more ex- 
tensive. Where Gilbert and Sullivan 
usually run two acts with one scene, 
these operettas run a larger number 
of acts with scene changes. 

6. Music is not always consist- 
ently good throughout. 

7. Plots sometimes become in- 
volved, and are lost in their in- 
tricacies. 

8. Characters are apt to be too 
stagey and not true to life. 

9. Lyrics and libretto become 
dated and must be continually re- 
vised and brought up to date. 


10. Chorus plays a much lesser 
part. It is something merely added 
as accompaniment to the principal's 
songs. 

11. Principals must carry almost 
the entire load of the opera with- 
out much help from the chorus. 

12. In some cases, the opera is 
almost entirely carried by a few 
familiar and successful songs. 

13. Love affairs are often diffi- 
cult to handle and can easily attract 
wolf whistles. They, too, demand 
love affairs played in dead earnest 
rather than the humorous and de- 
lightful love scenes of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


14. Vulgarity must sometimes be 
deleted. 

15. Stage directions and block- 
ing not always carefully and accu- 
rately worked out. Much must be 
done to effectively and 
smoothly. 


stage 


There are many exceptions to 
these generalizations just mentioned 
of which The Chocolate Soldier is 
one. 

1. George Bernard Shaw gave it 
a superb plot which lent itself to 
good staging. 


2. The music is consistently good 
throughout. 


3. Dialogue is clever and not 
dated. 

4. There is abundant good hu- 
mor evincing chuckles rather than 
belly laughs, although there are a 
few of those, too. 

5. All characters are very human 
and can be found in any country 
in any time. 

6. The love scenes are kept with- 
in the range of high school talents. 
Love is treated in a 
satirical fashion. 

7. The principals must carry the 
load of the opera, and of the prin- 
cipals the female lead, Nadina, is 
the workhorse of the show. She 
must be on the stage almost every 
moment of the three acts. The 
chorus is merely added for a few 
effects. 

8. It is a delightful 
throughout. In German i is called, 
“The Merry War,” or Der Lustige 
Krieg. 


humorous, 


show 


The reactions of two foreign 
students who participated in The 
Chocolate Soldier were quite signif- 
icant. One was from Finland and 
the other from Germany. Perhaps 
it’s a tradition in Finland, but Liisa 
Hirvensalo went up to Nadina 
every night, congratulated her and 
kissed her on the cheek. Ursula 
Strunk, the girl from Germany was 
overwhelmed by the color and 
nostalgia of the scenes. She said 
she wished they could have their 
teachers do that for them. As I 
watched her on the stage she was 
beaming every moment, Between 
acts I said to her that I wished 
everyone would smile the way she 
did. She was so pleased she asked, 
“Did you look just at me?’ I said, 
“Of course.’ The next act she 
caught my eye in the pit, and with 
a big smile waved at me. I could 


do no less than to wave back at her. 


THREE 
NEW EDITIONS 5x FitzSIMONS 


The Big Top Overture 
by Dick Bowles 


Prelude and Fugue In F Minor 


By Bach-Moehlimann 


Four Folk Tunes 


by Dick Bowles $2.00 


FREE Band and Orchestra Samplers and Complete 
Miniatures of Condensed Scores are Available 


In stock and for sale by your Music Dealer or 


H. T. FitzSimons COMPANY INC. 


615 N. LaSalle Street, Dept. E 


Captures in modern sound the romance and 
gaiety of this exciting symbol of an earlier era. 
Class C Concert Band. Full Band, $5.00, Sym. 
Band, $7.50 


Ensemble for four Trombones or Baritones, Easy Contest 
material written especially for high schools. Complete, 


from the house of 


Third in the Aeolian Series of Bach 
Preludes and Fugues, transcribed from 
the original in E minor, Class C, by 
Roland L. Moechlmann. Full Band & 
Full Score, $5.50. Sym. Band & Full 
Score, $8.00 


* * 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 


Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


price $1 50 each | 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd | 
Trombones with Score | 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


For lst and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and £Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1 50 each 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


pric. $1 50 each 
STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 


with Score 
AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 
IT'S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 
BRASS SEXTETS 
For Ist and 2nd Cornets, 1st and 2nd 


Trombones, Boritone (Bass Treble) and 
Tuba with Score 


GREAT DAY 
DRUMS IN MY HEART 


(with Drum Sole) 
WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


Price $1.75 each 


For 3 Flutes with Score 


DOLL DANCE 
LITTLE RED MONKEY 
TURKEY IN THE RAW 
YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 


price $1.50 each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 
Feist, Ime. * Miller Music 
799 Seventh Avenve * New York 19, N.Y 


Sound Control and the Rehearsal Room 


(Continued from page 13) 


another can be achieved at low 
cost. 

In dealing with the problem of 
eliminating outside noises, the fol- 
lowing questions may be raised: 

1. What can be done in placing 
the rehearsal room advantageously 
as to position in the school plant 
so that surrounding noises both 
from school and non-school activ- 
ities can be minimized 7 

2. What construction or treat- 
ment of walls can be used in order 
to eliminate air transmission of 
sound ? 


transmission of 
sound from other parts of the build- 
ing, other than those transmitted 
through partitions, be minimized ? 


3. How can 


The following methods of plan- 
ning and construction may be con- 


sidered in answering these ques- 


tions. Initial planning in separating 
the noisy and quiet areas within 
a school building is necessary. Ob- 
viously the surest way to eliminate 
noises is to isolate the rehearsal 
room from noise-producing areas 
such as shops, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds and traffic avenues. This 
is sometimes a complex problem, 
because in the minds of the admin- 
istration and other faculty members, 
the band, orchestra, or chorus room 
is a noise producer too, Placing 
music rooms near the auditorium 
is a possible and much used solu- 
tion and will add to the functional 
characteristics of the rooms. An- 
other possibility is the building of 
a separate music structure, if a cam- 
pus plan of construction is com- 
patible with the over-all educational 
plan. 

A comparatively new method of 
wall construction has proved effec- 
tive and inexpensive in which ab- 
sorbant softboards with one absorb- 
ant side and one hard (painted) 


surface are nailed to 2x6 or 2x4 
studs on either side of the parti- 
tion with the hard surfaces away 
from the studs. An outside cover- 
ing of plywood or similar material 
with a hard surface that has been 
painted or treated in some manner 
to eliminate porousness is placed 
on this softer material. Care should 
be taken to over-lap joints with 
the plywood covering so that air 
is not transmitted, and each joint 
in the softboard should be backed 
with blocking within the wall it- 
self. Sound waves that pass into 
the air space of the partition tend 
to be absorbed by the soft surfaces 
within the wall. As porous sound 
absorbing materials have almost no 
value as sound isolating barriers, 
blocks walls, as well as walls of 
other porous materials, should be 
sealed by plaster or other covering 
in order to eliminate air flow. 

Transmission of sound can be 
minimized in multi-story buildings 
through the use of a resilient floor 
covering such as linoleum, rubber 
tile or cork. As a service to other 
areas within the school, definite 
sound sources such as pianos and 
record players should be placed on 
hair felt or glass fiber blankets to 
help decrease sound transmission 
through the ceiling of the room 
below. 

Constructing buildings so that in 
rooms built on a corridor with a 
common wall, the windows nearest 
the wall do not open, lining venti- 
lating ducts to minimize sound 
transmission, and treating corridor 
ceilings to minimize the use of 
corridors as sound transmission 
ducts will all help to isolate the 
music room from outside noise. 


Regulating Sound Produced 
Within the Room 


A second consideration is that 
of regulating the sound which is 
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produced within the room itself. 
Some factors to be considered are 
that desired sounds must be con- 
trolled in intensity (over-absorp- 
tion is as bad in some ways as no 
treatment) ; that reverberation time 
must be short enough to avoid 
overlapping of successive sounds 
and yet long enough to provide 
some blending; and that the sounds 
be distributed properly throughout 
the room to give a desirable degree 
of uniformity and to avoid dis- 
turbing echoes, undue focusing, or 
islands of low intensity of sound. 
According to Ingerlev, “It is de- 
sirable that the tones in music 
should merge with one another to a 
certain extent, and the optimum re- 
verberation time for music is there- 
fore longer than it is for speech.”” 


Actually, the desirable reverbera- 
tion time depends upon individual 
likes and dislikes, the size of the 
performing group, the ability of 
the performers, and the type of 
music (instrumental or vocal) be- 
ing performed. Band rooms nor- 
mally require shorter reverberation 
time than those designed specifi- 
cally for choral music. The room 
itself contributes to the tone of 
group in the form of a resonator 
and becomes in a sense a part of 
each of the musical instruments 
being performed. 

It may be concluded that music 
rooms should be constructed so that 
reverberation may be controlled, 
that sound should be distributed as 
evenly as possible, and that unde- 
sirable reverberation, but not all 
reverberation, should be eliminated. 
To achieve these goals, two meth- 
ods may be employed: first, the 
elimination of undesirable rever- 
beration (flutter) through the shape 
of the room itself, and second, the 
use of absorbant materials in treat- 
ing the surfaces of the room. 


Controlling Sound Through Shape 
In an instrumental or choral re- 
hearsal room, no two of the six 


enclosing planes should be parallel. 
Walls can be made irregular or con- 
vex surfaces may be super-imposed 
upon them, and ceilings can slant 
in one or more planes. Sound dif- 
fusion can be aided by further sur- 
face irregularities such as splayed 
cabinet doors, thick sound absorp- 
tive materials placed in patches, 
and irregular placement of cabi- 
nets, small practice rooms, etc., that 
may be built in the room itself. 
To quote Ingerslev again: 

The shape of a room has an important in- 
fluence on the quality of the acoustics. This 
should be remembered when the architect is 
designing a new room, for the defects in its 
acoustic can often be avoided by giving the 
bounding surfaces their correct shape in the 
first place. If a defect is caused directly by 
the unsuitable shape of a room, it will be 
very expensive, if not impossible, to remove 
the defect later on; and it is emphasized 
that treatment with sound absorbing materials 
the best way to remove 


acoustical defects due to the bad shape of a 
room.” 


Obviously there are definite char- 
acteristics to avoid in constructing 


is very seldom 


the room concerning its shape. 
Parallel walls or parallel ceiling 
and floor should be avoided. Any 
concave walls or ceilings will tend 
to reflect the sound waves and con- 
centrate them in a small part of 
the room, causing echoes. In the 
portions of the ceiling adjacent to 
the walls, if the angle is 90’, the 
incident (original) wave and re- 
flected waves are parallel, tending 
to act in the same manner as a con- 
cave surface and create echoes. A 
splay on the ceiling edges will rec- 
tify this situation by creating an 
angle of greater than 90. Con- 
trary to common belief and _prac- 
tice, high ceilings are to be avoided 
because of the possibility of echo 
due to difference in phase. This 
is especially true if the ceiling is 
concave or parallel to the floor. 
The need for irregularity of sur- 
faces can not be emphasized too 


Acoustics in 


The 


‘Ingerslev Fritz 


Modern Building 
Practi London 


Architectural Press, 1952, 
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The Greatest 
Orchestra Folio 


CONCERT SIZE 
Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


A collection of 15 renowned 
compositions carefully arranged 
and edited to provide the young 
musician with a stimulating, in- 
structive and enjoyable experi- 
ence in orchestra playing. 


Contents 


ANCHORS AWAY 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
PAGAN LOVE SONG 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
A SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
JEANNINE (1 Dream Of Lilac Time) 
GOOFUS 
OUR DIRECTOR 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
| DON'T KNOW WHY 
DAYBREAK 
OYE NEGRA 
RAMONA 
I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
LINDA MUJER 
Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Book $1.00 


Piano-Conductor $1.50 
Send for FREE 1st Violin Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales Agent for. Robbins Music Corpora! 
tee Feist, Inc. © Miller Music 


Seventh Avenue York 19, 
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Sound Control and the Rehearsal Room 
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Something 
Now! 


A complete Christmas 
show for your entire 
school or musical 
organization 


A complete show in the style 
of a Broadway Revue of 
approximately thirty minutes 
duration. Eleven musical 
numbers; Marches, Carols, 
Ballads, Folk Legends, Nurs- 
ery Rhymes, Hillbilly, Hymns, 
etc., arranged for Unison or 
SATB vocal ensemble, male 
or female trios, solo voices, 
quartets. 


A THEATRICAL PRODUCTION! 
STAGING! 
LIGHTING! COSTUMES! 


Songs by HAROLD SPINA 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 


A Complete Show! 


FULL BAND 
8.00 
DANCE BAND 

EXTRA PARTS 

ACCORDION 

GUITAR 

CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 

VOCAL SCORE 


with Piano Accompaniment 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
35 West 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 


of an 
room, and it 
should be remembered that even 
with the additional use of absorp- 
tive materials as diffusing agents, 
these materials, to be really effec- 
tive, should be designed to carry 
out this scheme of irregularity in 


the construction 
acceptable music 


much in 


addition to their other uses. 
Use of Absorbant Materials. 


In a rehearsal room, sound waves 
are magnified through reverbera- 
tion. The room acts as a resonator 
in the same way the body of a 
violin acts to augment the sound 
of the vibrating strings. Music per: 
formed outdoors lacks the benefi- 
cial effects of reverberation. 

This raises the question that if 
resonance is an aid to performance, 
why can't a rehearsal room void 
treatment be used, 
controlling the intensity of sound 
produced by each performer so that 


of acoustical 


an agreeable result is achieved? 
There are several answers to this 
question, First, controlling inten- 
sity to this degree obviously re- 
quires ability on the part of the 
found 
among average public school stu- 
dents. Secondly, the function of 


performers that is not 


the music room is that of rehearsal, 
not performance. As the group will 
actually perform in an auditorium 
or hall which we shall assume to 

> adequate acoustically and which 


hold 


several hundreds of people, it 


constructed to audiences 
necessary to develop conditions 


in the smaller room which will 
approach those of the auditorium. 
It is as foolish to expect a band 
to rehearse entirely in a “loud,” 
small, untreated room and _ then 
give a creditable performance in 
a hall, as it is to expect a football 
team to do all its training in a small 


gymnasium, taking the field only 


for the purpose of playing games. 
Actually, many professional orches- 
tras hold rehearsals on the stages 
of the music halls in which they 
perform, covering the empty seats 
with a cloth material to give the 
same reverberation time as during 
performance. Obviously, there are 
many reasons why this procedure is 
not practical in a school situation. 

Another argument for acoustical 
treatment involves the fact that de- 
sirable reverberation time and nat- 
ural resonance of a room differ 
with singing instrumental 
groups. A natural, untreated room 
that will be adequate for one will 
probably not suit the other. This 
argument should be paramount in 
influencing school administrators to 
realize the necessity for separate 
instrumental and choral rehearsal 
rooms. 

Actually, diffusion increases the 
uniformity of sound distribution 
and insures that the absorption of 
sound in a room can take place 
without excessive fluctuations. Our 
problem, then, concerns controlling 
reverberation so that music activity 
may be carried out in the same pro- 
portions as required on the concert 
stage. An important principle in the 
distribution of sound absorbing ma- 
terials is that one of each set of 
surfaces be 
treated. The presence of people 
(performers and audience) on the 


opposite enclosing 


floor of a room provides one of the 
simplest yet most effective uses of 
acoustical material. This being true, 
the ceiling is probably the poorest 
plane on which to place acoustical 
materials, yet very often the entire 
ceiling is covered with an absorp- 
tive material in which case the room 
often becomes 

The upper half of the wall fac- 
ing the performers should be 
treated, and if further treatment is 
necessary, the entire wall. One or 
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both of the side walls should be 
treated and further absorptive ma- 
terials can be placed around the 
edges of the ceiling if necessary. 

There are a variety of acoustical 
materials available for treating 
rooms in the form of acoustical 
blankets (mineral and wood wool, 
glass fibres, hair felt, etc.), fabri- 
cated materials such as acoustical 
tile and other perforated units 
backed with absorbent materials. 
Each has its favorable aspects and 
its limitations. Consideration of the 
qualities of all types of materials 
should be made in the planning 
stages, and probably the use of 
more than one type of material 
within the room will bring best re- 
sults. Pains should be taken to se- 
lect materials that absorb both high 
and low frequencies and tend to 
create balanced diffusion of sound 
within the room. 

It should be noted at this point 
that treatment within the room it- 
self will tend to improve the acous- 
tics of the room, but will have little 
effect upon sound that is trans- 
mitted from that room to other 
parts of the building. This seems 
to be a common error in the use of 
acoustical materials and often re- 
sults in foolish expenditure of 
building funds. 

In summary, some of the require- 
ments that are necessary in provid- 
ing good hearing conditions in a 
rehearsal room are: 

1. There must be a sufficiently 
low level of background noise so 
as not to interfere with the music 
activity. This involves planning in 
placing the music room in the 
school plant, using high-loss parti- 
tions in construction, and eliminat- 
ing sounds that enter through win- 
dows, corridors, and ventilating 
possible 


recommendation is to provide sepa- 


and heating ducts. 
rate ventilating ducts to rehearsal 
and other music rooms. 


2. Reverberation time must be 
controlled. It must be short enough 
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to avoid excessive overlapping of 
sounds, and yet long enough to pro- 
vide some blending. This can be 
done through controlling the shape 
of the room and treating inside sur- 
faces with absorptive materials. 

3. The desired sounds should be 
sufficiently loud. This implies that 
overtreatment of rooms can be as 
undesirable as no treatment at all. 

4. There must be acoustical uni- 
formity and frequency balance, an 
avoidance of disturbing echoes or 
flutter, and avoidance of undue fo- 
cusing. 

5. The selection of acoustical ma- 
terials and building plan should de- 
pend upon principles of visual com- 
fort, maintenance efficiency, and 
aesthetic balance as well as those 
relating purely to hearing. 
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Emotion, Enemy of Ennui 


(Continued from page 21) 


let us not forget it) is: yes. The 
Wall Street tycoon and his wife in 
expensive raiment need music that 
touches the heart and they will pay 
for it. The shopgirl who stands in 
line on thin soles needs the loveli- 
ness of beautiful choral music and 
she too, will pay for it. 

Our audiences need the outpour- 
ing of vocal music that stirs them 
to their very depths. They also need 
a few numbers of the light, airy 
type that depict gay humor or 
charming satire. 

But give them feeling. It is your 
duty. 


The Value of Emotion 

Let's look at money now. If your 
musical activities need more money, 
emotion will help you reach your 
goal. It may take a little time sure- 
ly. But get a courageous under- 
standing and a God-like quality in 
the interpretation of a few selec- 
tions and your audiences will grow 
and financial support will increase. 
People will say: “Did you ever 
hear such glorious music “I was 
so surprised, I'm certainly going to 
hear them the next time they sing.” 
They will return. 

And they will bring others. 

Why is emotion valuable to us 
in the vocal profession? Basically, 
because it makes life more sferest- 
ing, more colorful, more uplifting, 
and more dramatic. Don't you feel 
weary occasionally with routine and 
task? Is it not true that you fre- 
quently feel tension to some de- 
gree? The relaxation and renova- 
tion that follow from the bestowal 
of music that contains grandeur 
and exaltation are genuinely rich 
in their value. 

If you are a listener and the per- 
formers capable, the results are also 
rich in their effect upon you. 

I have seen listeners who were 
very ‘low’ at the start of a- per- 
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formance. You know: the ‘my wife 
brung me along’ type. But thirty 
minutes later, due to the artistry 
and the desire of the performers, 
I have seen these indifferent people 
applauding involuntarily with tears 
in their eyes. Praise music! Praise 
those wonderful singers and direc- 
tors who can uplift us! May their 
numbers increase! 


The Challenges of Emotion 
“Danger!” 
tion!” 


“Proceed with Cau- 
Those are warnings that 
should be considered by singers and 
leaders as they cultivate sensitivity 
to emotions of all kinds. You are 
fortunate if you have a nervous 
system that is capable of projecting 
feeling. But you are unfortunate if 
you have nerves that can’t control 
the powers they so strongly feel. 

The audience hopes for a beauty- 
spot here and there. However, it 
will lose respect for your rendition 
if you become maudlin. 

Too much emotion causes (1) 
poor intonation, (2) unsatisfactory 
blending, (3) uneven rhythms, and 
(4) muddy enunciation. 

Emotion is a rare jewel. Exhibit 
it rather sparsely. 

Power is probably the most used 
tool in the projection of emotion, 
according to Coward in his book, 
Choral Technique and Interpreta- 
tion. But he advises restraint in 
both power and climax. He also 
says (and very truthfully) not ‘to 
itch for a grand climax every two 
or three bars.” 

The crescendo and diminuendo 
are valuable in portraying feeling. 
Yet this crescendo and diminuendo 
styling needs deft handling. Few of 
us do these as beautifully, evenly, 
and smoothly as they deserve. 

Dann said: “The tempo is very 
important in projecting emotion. 
The correct tempo and variations of 


(Please turn to next page) 
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tempo are the most important duties 
of the conductor.” 

Contrast is important. But con- 
trast alone may be unmusical. Mere 
loudness and mere softness aren't 
the correct answers; judgment is 
needed. Yet almost any type of con- 
trast will add interest and diminish 
inertia. 

Tone! A grand subject. And 

should always be considered when 
we are seeking emotional response. 
When a group understands vowel 
production it is on the road to tone 
and a richly satisfying musical ex- 
perience for all concerned. 
. Let’s not 
forget its importance. Suit the face 
and the eyes to the occasion — and 
to the selection. Let the meaning 
of the text reflect vividly in the eyes. 
The natural smile is the warming 
smile. If you have understanding 
and elation in your heart never be 
ashamed to show it on your face 
and in your eyes as it ‘worketh 
wonders’. 


Facial expression . . . 


The Director's Responsibility 


What can you do as director to 
inspire both listeners and perform- 
ers? How can you improve your 
ability to project emotion? The 
power to create beautiful music and 
inspire people rests upon the direc- 
musicianship and his person- 
ality; his character, you might say. 
And he should know theory, har- 
mony, composition, and arrange- 
ment. It also helps if he can play 
the piano. 

A craving to express in music; a 
yearning to speak noble thoughts 
— these help when talent and back- 
ground are a trifle deficient. The 
patience to work and wait; this 
helps. 

A director must never be quite 
satisfied. 

“Yes, group, we did right well. 
I was really proud of you. But at 
the bottom of page four in the last 
number 

In rehearsals — there is the place 
when the director mixes practicali- 


ty and theory. Through use of 
scales and exercises, (mixed with 
a bit of fun), the group learns to 
sing together and understand the 
significance of each part as related 
to the unit. (It is assumed that the 
director has searched through much 
music and found several selections 
of dignity and beauty plus a few 
compositions of charm). 

In rehearsals — there is the set- 
ting for the performance of the 
future! Here is the opportunity for 
the director to portray the musical 
picture; to drill; 
“This is a wonderful composition. 
the 


to laugh; to say, 


Can't you just see audience 


listening when we sing this next 


— from the very beginning.” 

In rehearsals — mix work, com- 
radeship, and sincerity. 

Usually a home life and children 
help make a singer or a director 
more understanding and more help- 
ful to others. Those who have had 
experiences in life that have scarred 
those who have faced 

bravely; those who 
have struggled but who never let 


the soul; 
humiliation 


those struggles disgruntle them or 
cause them to lose sight of the bea- 
con of noble music utterance 
those are the people you and I will 
work for — and sing for. 
And we'll thrill 


our emotion. There will be very 


listeners with 


spring? Let's get right into it now little ennui when we perform. sw 
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who were doing rhythms to a waltz 
recording, but she did seem in- 
terested in watching the movements 
of the other children. 

When the music teacher took her 
hand and encouraged a partnership 
in response to the swing of the 
waltz rhythm, she withdrew and 
acted frightened. She finally made 
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(Continued from page 23) 


a few attempts to sway to the music, 
but soon gave up and went to the 
edge of the group. 

It was at this time, lively blus- 
tery little Keith came over. “You 
don't have to worry, Mabel. Just 
get in there and be silly. That's 
what the teacher wants.’ Keith 
started to clown the rhythm in a 
cocky manner. Mabel lost herself 
in watching his funny actions and 
started to laugh. She began to show 
more interest in this music class and 
showed more awareness of what 
the other children were doing. 

Since this class had an openly 
permissive attitude, Mabel, at first 
unsure and timid, gradually began 
to participate, unasked, in the 
simple music activities of the chil- 
dren. 

Little Keith was always on the 
job as far as Mabel was concerned. 
He was a grand mixture of doing 
everything except what was sug- 
gested by the timing and mood of 
the music being used. He turned 
somersaults, did high jumping and, 
in between times, punctuated his ac- 
tivities with hitting the other boys 
of the class. Mabel was entranced 
with his antics and gave Keith the 
chance of a life-time to show off. 
Acknowledging Mabel's rapt ap- 
preciation, he often asked her to be 
his partner in country dancing. 

By this time, Mabel had _per- 


formed a three note piece on a 
tonette. Never was any little girl 
so proud as Mabel, when she stood 


in front of the group and played 
Mary Had a Little Lamb. No Mil- 
stein performed with more pro- 
pride. When Keith 
beamed his approval, Mabel glowed 
and seemed quite a normal little 


tessional 


girl. 

The time arrived when Mabel 
and Keith became the lead couple 
in a Virginia Reel. Before the music 
was started, the two children had 


been carefully walked through their 
parts, so their leadership would be 
assured of success. 

Keith proved himself a very ca- 
pable leader and Mabel was 
warmed in this shared leadership. 
Keith's previous negative aggres- 
siveness was transformed by the 
fact that he had assumed responsi- 
bility and was successful in a way 
all of the class and the teacher 
approved. Mabel found his new- 
born assurance very catching and 
she now danced with freedom and 
abandon which she never before 
exhibited. 

Very soon the music teacher re- 
ceived a report from the classroom 
teacher of Mabel’s change in class- 
room activities. It was only occa- 
sionally that Mabel dawdled over 
her assignments. The teacher re- 
ported her more self-reliant and 
less in need of the teacher's help. 

Keith too was making a better 
adjustment in his academic subjects. 
He was still active in the school 
fighting, but seemed more anxious 
to have the children admire him for 
his cooperation. He later took pri- 
vate lessons on the violin and 
showed excellent ability in playing 
this instrument. 


ABEL and Keith were not the 

only ones to benefit from the 
approach used in this class. The 
pattern of music education in this 
elementary school had the central 
theme of planned participation for 
every individual. Every so often 
each child in each class, was given 
an opportunity to be important. 
These ten and eleven year old chil- 
dren were like others in their age 
group, eagerly alive, responsive and 
at times full of mischief. 

There were three class periods 
each week for each fifth grade and 
each sixth grade, four sections in 
all. In each class, constant op- 
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portunities were given for active 
and passive musical experiences. As 
a child volunteered, he or she was 
allowed occasions for leadership, 
or opportunities of becoming part 
of a cooperative group. Individual 
abilities were encouraged. 

The mechanics, to allow free flow 
of feeling for these children, were 
of three types, though these were 
not rigidly adhered to at all times. 
The Monday classes were given 
over to the main activity of singing. 
Bodily Rhythms were also accept- 
able as well as the use of instru- 
ments. At this time we didn't go 
overboard on the rhythms or the 
use of instruments, as it was felt 
that an over abundance of technics 
or mediums of expression would 
get in the way of the emotional 
releases found in inspired singing. 

Wednesdays were given over to 
musical recordings. With a child 
chairman, the classes explored the 
tastes of students and teacher (who 
became one of the group). There 
was active and passive listening, 
but at this particular elementary 
school listening was much more ac- 
tive than passive. 

The boys were never reluctant 
to participate rhythmically. There 
were no inhibitions on this score. 
The girls liked to dance and these 
fifth and sixth graders preferred 
their rhythmic dancing more for- 
malized. Ball room dancing became 
a very successful medium. Dancing, 
to these television children, in- 
cluded Jitterbug, Charleston, Soupy 
Shuffle and Mexican Bounce. Girls 
were more openly interested in 
mixed couple dancing than were 
the boys. Most of the time, boys 
danced with boys and girls with 
girls. Thus most of the school year, 
the 
weekly records classes became those 


except in very hot weather, 
of active listening periods, where 
listening was converted into kines- 


thetic releases. 


Fridays, the general music classes 
were given over to the presentation 
of weekly talent shows. Boy and 
girl co-chairmen shared the re- 
sponsibility of presentation. Class- 
room artists were introduced by 
their chosen talent scouts. Acts in- 
cluded room orchestras, singing 
groups, solos, dancing and percus- 
sive performances. Elaborate fan- 
tasies about each artist were given 
by the talent scouts. 

Other types of acts always ap- 
peared which could hardly be called 
musical. The Edgar Bergen-Charlie 
McCarthy type of puppet show 
made its appearance. This sort of 
dramatics usually showed up in the 
fifth grade. The performers were 


YOU ARE INVITED 

Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
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hearing from you, and the con- 
tact may prove advantageous. 
Just address the Managing Edi- 
tor. 


always boys. Sometimes the per- 
forming boy used a real puppet or 
sometimes another boy acted as the 
puppet. The repeated theme of this 
act, with many different settings 
and variations, showed the puppet 
as a very smart little boy who al- 
ways got ahead of the policeman, 
teachers, or other adults. 

Another viewing of grown-ups 
was done by girls. One favorite 
show was that of imitating mothers 
and fathers over the telephone. 
Sixth grade girls initiated this sort 
of act. The conversation of two 
women talking over the telephone 
or of two men talking, as imitated 
by the girl students was a lengthy 
representation. Girls took the mas- 
culine parts with zeal and their ob- 
servations were keenly realistic. 


Obesity in children was well 
demonstrated in the talent shows 
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by one very fat little girl who did 
television-type commercials with 
real peanut butter and crackers to 
eat. This child was quite brilliant 
but failed to see that much of her 
interest was in food. In the evalua- 
tion periods which followed the 
talent shows, her friends called at- 
tention to her many acts about food 
and a little later a reducing pro- 
gram was started which was suc- 
cessful. 

Toward the middle of the sixth 
grade year, drinking acts or those 
of bathing beauties would be sug- 
gested by the children, As a public 
school must have restrictions along 
this line, this type of act was not 
allowed. Boys introduced the drink- 
ing ideas and girls the bathing 
beauties. 

As was mentioned in the para- 
graph about obesity, evaluation 
periods followed each show. Fifth 
graders were decidedly critical of 
each other. Sixth graders had a 
tendency to develop into small 
cliques in their appreciations and 
criticisms. Sometimes certain little 
cliques, especially among the boys, 
would try to defend random clown- 
ing, but there was usually another 
group, which were against this sort 
of thing. 

Little by little, the children’s 
evaluations grew into ideas which 
were constructive. Children became 
more appreciative of each other's 
contributions and more tolerant of 
each other's differences. They gave 
realistic suggestions for the im- 
provement of the talent shows. 

It is gratifying to report that, all 
year long, children’s enthusiasm 
was high. From an adult standpoint 
this enthusiasm didn’t always make 
sense, nevertheless growth in musi- 
cal knowledge and in cooperative 
attitudes did take place. Much can 
be accomplished when educators 
drop their rigidities of approach 
and, at all times, recognize the dig- 
nity and worth of every child. * # 
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A Short Course in the History of 


is twelve bars long, broken into 
three four-bar phrases. 

Vocal blues often uses only a 
guitar accompaniment, or some 
rhythm instruments together with 
one or two melody instruments, The 
vocalist improvises as he goes along 

at least, the uninhibited meter 
and rhyme give that feeling, When 
a blues is instrumental the band 
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has the same makeup as the Rag- 
time band. 

Blues took a little time to reach 
the serious composer. In 1922, John 
Alden Carpenter wrote a blues for 
his ballet Krazy Kat; Darius Mil- 
haud used Aunt Hagar's Blues as 
thematic material for his ballet The 
Creation of the World (1923); 
and the second movement of 
Ravel's Sonata for violin and piano 
(1927) was called “Blues.” 


HOT JAZZ — By 1920, Ragtime 
and Blues had sort of synthesized 
into a style called Hot Jazz. The 
freedom and exuberance engen- 
dered by the end of the first World 
War was reflected in music as well 
as the other arts. The forces that 
produced Hot Jazz produced the 
Roaring Twenties, Flaming Youth, 
and the Lost Generation. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's novels and John Held 
Jr.'s bobbed-haired flappers showed 
the spirit of the Jazz Age. It was an 
era of loosed inhibitions, prohibi- 
tion, Roman revelry, the Shimmy, 
the Charleston, and the Black Bot- 
tom. Hot Jazz exponents included 
the greats of Ragtime and Blues, 
Fletcher Duke 
Ellington, and the white cornettist, 
Bix Beiderbecke. 

Hot Jazz was primarily instru- 
mental, featuring consecutive solo 
improvisations with arranged intro- 


plus Henderson, 


duction, fillins, breaks and endings. 
Often, arranged parts were “head” 
arrangements, that is, ideas worked 
out in rehearsal, with little or no 
writing out of parts. The harmonic 
structure was enlarged to include 
all the harmonies up to, but not 
including 19th century Impression- 
ism. The forms were all based on 
repetitions of four- and eight-bar 
phrases. 

Hot Jazz influenced the work of 
almost every contemporary com- 
poser. Stravinsky and Milhaud con- 


tinued to use jazz rhythms; the 
work of popular composers like 
Gershwin and Morton Gould was 
full of jazz sounds; on a large scale, 
we need only to listen to Louis 
Gruenberg’s The Daniel Jazz 
(1924) or Aaron Copland’s Con- 
certo for piano orchestra 
(1926.) 


SWING — Between the depres- 
sion of the Thirties and the start 
of World War II, the sale of rec- 
ords and sheet-music hit a 
high. Swing was the reigning jazz 
style. The public paid millions of 
dollars for the privilege of dancing 
to the music of the ‘name’ bands 
they'd seen in the movies and heard 
on the radio and juke-boxes. Ar- 
rangers became important because 
each band wanted its own distinc- 
tive style. Identifying bands, on 
hearing only a few chords, became 
a national pastime. This was the era 
of Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller, 
Artie Shaw, and Count Basie. 


new 


The Swing band usually included 
four or five reeds, five to seven 
brass, and three or four rhythm in- 
struments (including an amplified 
guitar.) There was more concen- 
tration on precision and good in- 
tonation; players were required to 
be excellent readers as well as so- 
loists. There was an emphasis on 
“swinging the classics,’ and boogie- 
woogie had a vogue. Jazz composers 
with some background in serious 
music made small attempts at ele- 
mentary counterpoint; harmonical- 
ly, they were almost at the point of 
penetrating the Impressionists, but 
not quite (although Ellington's 
work had already shown this in- 
fluence. ) 

The 
Swing, 


extent of the influence of 
and other jazz styles, on 
the contemporary composer was 
clearly stated by Leonard Bernstein 
in 1947. 
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In the Twenties, when he 
{the composer} borrowed 
overtly from jazz, he used 
these rhythms as jazz used 
them. . . . But now that he 
does not consciously borrow 
from jazz these rhythms crop 
up in a non-jazzy context. . . 
with a life of their own... . 
And the startling thing is that 
very rarely does this music 
ever sound like jazz! The 
scherzo movement of my sym- 
phony Jeremiah. . could never 
have been written if jazz were 
not an integral part of my life. 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ — 1943 
saw the big bands decimated by 
Army, Navy and Marines enlist- 
ment. With the end of World War 
II, and the inception of the GI Bill 
of Rights, the now college-and con- 
servatory-trained musicians pro- 
nounced Swing as dead, and 
brought forth a new phenomenon: 
Progressive Jazz. Many, for the first 
time studied harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration, and music history. 
They formed college dance-bands 
and gave jazz concerts; they com- 
posed and arranged with an origi- 
nality the jazz world had not yet 
encountered. 

Bands like Stan Kenton’s and 
Woody Herman's employed these 
serious jazz composers. With them 
came a new interest in orchestra- 
tion, and the few big-name bands 
became larger and larger. Solo im- 
provisations were retained, but now 
they were overshadowed by the 
highly arranged, complicated en- 
semble work. There was more con- 
cern with balance of instruments, 
and the creation of new sounds and 
effects. An occasional  five-four 
measure paid homage to Stravinsky 
and Bartok. There was an emphasis 
on Latin-American rhythm instru- 
ments, and the accordion was resur- 
rected. Ravel 
reigned, Debussy on his right. 


Harmonically, 


The influence of jazz on the seri- 
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ous composer was at an end. From 
now on all the borrowing was to 
be done by the jazz composer. The 
future of jazz was to be a watered- 
down, stylistically inconsistent ver- 
sion of the serious music of the last 
two hundred years. 


BEBOP — In 1943, the germ of 
Bop was already in the air. Al- 
though it had its greatest effect in 
1948, it is still with us. For that 
matter, so is Progressive Jazz. In 
fact, some people believe one grew 
out of the other; the truth is they 


grew up together. Bop’s outstand- 


ing exponent is Dizzy Gillespie, 


with his extra-musical accouter- 


ments — his goatee, beret, heavy 
hornrimmed glasses, and leopard- 
skin vest. It is plain that these ec- 
centricities merely symbolize the re- 
volt of certain musicians to post-war 
times. If music reflects the spirit of 
the times, then Bop expresses the 
nervous, frenetic spirit after World 
War Il 
Charlie 


and Dizzy Gillespie, 
Parker 


others are the product of those 


and a_ hundred 
times. 

The key word in Bop is irresolu- 
tion, or unrest. Melodically, ensem- 
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ble playing in unison or octaves is 
a favorite device, with emphasis on 
accented non-harmonic tones. Har- 
monically, the emphasis is on major 
ninth chords, major sevenths, and 
dominant sevenths with flat fifths 
(C E G’ B’.) Rhythmically, there 
is a wide use of rhythmic motives 
that end with two short notes 
played staccato. Most Bop is played 
by small ‘‘combos”’ (Bop aficionados 
say they are trying to achieve a 
chamber-music effect.) A standard 
Bop combo is trumpet, tenor sax, 
piano and drums. 

Bop trumpet players are obsessed 
with the idea of creating new 
sounds with old instruments. To 
this end, they have managed to take 
the noble quality out of the trum- 
pet's sound, and have replaced it 
with the tone of a buzzless kazoo. 
I understand that effecting this 
change has not been easy. 

The record shops are full of Bop 
examples. Ask for anything by Gil- 
lespie or Parker and — just so you 
won't be confused — it will be ex- 
pected that you know they're called 
Diz and Bird. 


THE jazz composers are just 
about through with Ravel, but some 
are just becoming acquainted with 
Bach. Many are studying the 
twelve-tone technique of Schoen- 
berg, and some have recently dis- 
covered the ecclesiastical modes. 
Others show the influence of Cop- 
land, Harris and Milhaud. 

At the present writing, we are at 
the tail-end of the Bebop vogue 
and are now making the transition 
to what has already been called 
“Cool Jazz.” In my opinion, cool 
Jazz, like its forerunners, will labor 
up the peak of popularity and then 
snowball downward picking up a 
host of devotees hanging on to their 
cool records for dear life. As an 
innocent bystander, the avalanche 
will include me, no doubt. * 
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Epiror’s NOTE: 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 
some means of presenting information in less space. With this 
in mind, we have listed all octavo received up to the review 
deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR OCTAVO 


S.A.B. 
Accompanied) 
AS CAN BE—Whitcomb. (M. Witmark, 


22) 


84, 
DANCE Howorth. (Remick, 4-R3209, 


ONCE UPON A TIME—Arr. Warner. (C. F. 
Summy, 2203, .25) 


S.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied) 
ALL AMERICAN CHORAL SELECTION—De 
Rose ruses (Robbins, R3907, Choral parts 
only ano score With choral parts, .50) 


AV ALON- Ros se-MacLean (Remick, 5-R3216, 


BLOSSOM rIME SELECTION Ro »mmberg-Wilson 


(Feist, F7944, Choral parts only .30; piano 
score with choral parts, .50) 

DEEP NIG HI Henderson-Warnick (Advanced, 
5-A7539, ) 

DRY BONES Arr. Hughes. (C I Summy, 
. Spiritual 

EARLY ONE MORNING Arr Roberts. (C 
F. Summy, 2207 0) With soprano solo. A 
= tune arran gement reminiscent of the Eng 

countryside 
GLOW W ORM. Lincke—Raymond (E. B 
arks ) 

GO TELL ON THE MOUNTAINS—Arr 

Genuchi. (Ludwig, 007 0) 


HAPPY AS ¢ AN BE—Whitcomb, (M. Witmark, 
5-W 3485 5 

LI'L’ "LIZA JANE Arr. Warner, (C,. F. Summy, 
2159, .20) A modern choral version of an old 
southern folk sone 


MY MOTHER—Grieg-Hokanson (J Fischer, 
RS14 0) 
MY G Arr Wilson (T. 


Presser 412 

NO ONE'S AW AKA NOT EVEN YOU—Whit 
comb. (M. Witmark, 5-W3483, .20) 

ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY~—Arr. Hughes. (C 
F. Summy, 2141 25) An arrangement with a 
characteristic hill tune flavor 

POP GOES THI WEASEL—Arr. Denton, (C_ F 
eye 2115 0) A novelty arrangement of 

tradition al tune 

ROSI MARIE CHORAL SELECTIONS—Frim! & 
Stothart-MacLean (Harms 5-H2092, Piano 
vocal score, .50; 5-H2093, Chorus parts only, 
30) 

SALUTE TO AMERICA, A—Youse:. (Remick-5 
R3205, .25) From ‘‘The American Creed” text 
by William Tyler Pace 

SEPTEMBER IN THE RAIN—Warren-Ernst. 
(Remick-50R3217_, .20) 

SLEEP—Geibel-Richardson (T Presser,  4312- 
40185, .20) 

SOMEBODY'S COMING from “The Tall Ken- 
tuckian’’—Joio. (C. Fischer, CM6717, .25 
SONG OF THE SNOWFLAKES—Bergh, (C, F 
Summy, 2206, .25) A fanciful interpretation of 

falline snow 

SPRITE—Goeotsky. F. Summy, 2204, .25) 
A choral fantasy of charm and gaiety 

SWEET SUNNY from The Tall Kentuckian’’ 
-Joio, (C, Fischer, CM6718 0) 

TEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO—Arr. Smale 
(C, F. Summy, 2205 A novelty adapta 


tion of an American folk song 


TO CHLORIS—Norris. (M. Witmark, $-W3490, 
20) 

TOD, THE—Arr, Easson, (Paterson, 1686, .24) 
Scottish Folks Rig 
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THANK YOU AMERICA—Jurmann-Ernst, (Rem 
ick, 5-R3204, .20) Patriotic 

UNKNOWN SOLDIER, T H E—Bodycombe 
(Galaxy, 2016, .20) 


S.A.T.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 

ALL AMERICAN CHORAL SELECTION—De- 
Rose-Porter. (Robbins, R3906, Choral parts 
only, .30; Piano score with choral parts, .50) 

ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING—Campbell- 
Watson, (M. Witmark, 5-W3487, .20) 

AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER—Elgar. (C. F 
Summy, 2208, .20) 

BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION Romberg-W il- 
son, (Feist, F7943, Choral parts only, .30; 
Piano score with choral parts, .50) 

BREAK, BREAK, BREAK-—Paynter 
Summy, 2202, .20) An original choral setting 
for Tennyson's famous poen 

CARRION CROW, THE—Arr. Watkins, (Pater- 
son 1689 28) 

COME BACK TO SORRENTO—Arr, Smale. (C 


Summy, 2155, .25) A familiar tune in a 
roman c choral setting 
EV’ RY Stanton. (J. Fischer, 8848, 


Ph 

HEAR THOU MY W EEPING—Handel-Ratcliffe 
(Novello, 1336 12) 

I KNOW WHERE I'M GOIN'—Arr. Engel. (H. 
Flammer, 81208 .20) Irish Folk Song 

O LI'L’ LAMB—Haufrecht. (E. H, Morris, 5599, 
20) 

ROCK-A MY SOUL IN THE BOSOM OF 
ABRAHAM— Arr Page (1 Presser, 312- 
10204, .22) Spiritual 

SWEET AND LOW—Barnby-Roberts 
Summy, 2146, .18) A tuneful arrangement of a 
familiar melody 

TODAY—Bergh. (Remick, ‘ R3203, .16) 

TO WINTER—Powell. (Boston, 2883, .22) 

VOCAL PIZZICATO—Rhea. (FE H. Morris, 
S615 .22) 

WHEN LOVE IS KIND—Arr. Hughes. (C FP 
Summy, 2139, .28) A famous old English song 
arranged effectively for chorus 


S.A. 
Accompanied) 

0) A iphrase or p St 

LITTLE AND. THI BEAR Fisher 
(Remick, 1-R3215 18 

OH, DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 
Arr. Howorth. (Remick. 10-R3210, .18) 


S.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 

AT DAWN—lIehman. (J. Fischer, 8811, .20) 

ARISE, MY LOVE!—Mainville. (H, Flammer, 
83227. 20) 

CARNIVAL SUITE—Lang. (E. H. Morris, Chorus 
with optional band accompaniment, .25) 

DEAR AUNT PHOEBE—Berger. (T_ Presser, 
3127-40176 20) 

FASHIONS CHANGE, THE—Berger. (T. Pres 
ser 4312-40177 0) 

G — WORM, THE—Lincke-Raymond (EF. B 

farks 5) Modern version by Johnny Mercer 

LIFE IS A LOVELY THING—Youse. (C. Fisch 
er. CM6759 20) 

NOW WINTER FADES FROM SIGHT—Bach 
Whitford. (J. Fischer, 8838. .15) 

SISTER, AWAKE—Read. (J. Fischer, 8846, .20) 


S.S.A. 
(Unaccompanied) 
DAY'S POEM, A—Lehman. (J Fischer, 8812, 
20) 


| 


$.S.A.A. 
Unaccompanied) 
BRAHMS LU Ll ABY—Arr. Genuchi. (Ludwig, 
004, .20) Cradle Song with soprano solo. 


T.T.8.B, 
(Accompanied) 
ROLI A ROCK DOWN—Donato, (Remick, 


9-R3207, .25) Rangers of the Old West en- 
counter the perils of Malibu Trail. 
Unaccompanied) 


BRAHMS LU LLABY Arr. Genuchi. (Ludwig, 
003, .20) With solo for high voice. 

FRERE JACQUES—Arr. Genuchi. 
005. .20) French Canadian Folk Song 

GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAINS—Arr. 
Genuchi. (Ludwig, 006, .20) Spiritual. 


(Ludwig, 


Unison 


TLE CLACKET—Fraser (Paterson, 


ATC HMAKE R'S SHOP, TH E—Woodgate. 
(Paterson, 1758, .20) 


SACRED OCTAVO 


S.A.B. 
(Ace ed) 
THANKS BE TO HEE—Handel-McKinney. 
(J. Fischer, $828, = 
S.A.T.B. 


(Accompanied) 
CHARITY—Rasley. (C. F. Summy, 1530, .25) 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST—Frank. 
(C, Fischer, CM6750 0) 

GOLDEN SHEAVES—Beckhelm, (M, Witmark, 
5-W 3489, 0) A Harvest Anthem 

HUMBLY I ADORE — Walter. (Galaxy, 
012 20) Communion hy 

LET PRAISE PAMOU S MEN—Percy. 
(Bosto 5) 

LO! HE. COMES , WITH CLOUDS DESCEND- 


ING-—-Williams, (H, W. Gray, 2350, 18) 
1S HIS HOLY THE--Root- 
(H, Flammer 415, .20) 


My LIGHT, THE. Ricketi (Boston, 


MAN SHALI NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 
Gardner (H. Flammer, 84418, .20) With 
soprano or tenor solo and bass solo 

MATCHLESS MORN, THE-—-W illiams (H. 
Flammer, 84409. .20) 

MY CHURCH—Wesley. (H. Flammer, 84419, 
18) Descant by Don Gardner 

MY ETERNAL KING—Marshall, (C. Fischer, 
CM6752, .25) 

NONI OTHER a Marshall, (C. Fischer, 

M6755, .25) With cello solo 

oO JOYFUL, ALL YE LANDS-—Gretchaninoff- 
Ehret. (E. H. Morris, 1034, .20) 

O, INFINITE SOURCE—Armando. (C F. 
Summy, 1532 0) 

OH, PRAISE THE LORD, YE NATIONS ALL 
Frank, (Galaxy, 2014, 20) 

PRAISE YE THE LORD, THE ALMIGHTY— 
Mueller. (C, Fischer, CM6765 20) 

PRAYER OF THE PENITENT~-—Rasley. (H. 
Flammer, 84413, .20) 

PSALM 150--Lewandowski-Kingsley. (C. Fischer, 
M6753, 

TELL US, SHEPHERD MAIDS—Arr. Caldwell, 
(H,. W. Gray, 2358, .18) Based on the FPrench- 
Canadian Carol ‘'D'ou viens-tu, bergere? 

THANKFUL PEOPLE, RAISE YOUR SONG— 
Elvey-Zerr. (T. Presser, 4312-40201, .20) Anthem 
for Thanksgiving 

THANKSGIVING HYMN.--Handel-Davies. (H. 
Flammer, 84408, .20) 

THY MAJESTY, HOW VAST IT IS—Mueller. 
(¢ Fischer, CM6743 20) With solo 

WE THANK THEE, O FATHER—Williams. 
(H. W. Gray, 2345, .18) Thanksgiving Anthem. 


S.A.T.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 
ALDERSHAW~— Duckworth. (Paterson, 1687, 


BLESSED BE THE LORD GOD OF SABAOTH 
Genucht. (Ludwig, 001 18) 
CHERUBIM SONG—Glinka-Tcherepnin, (C. F., 
Summy, 15431, .20) 
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LET THY MERCY, O LORD—Pasquet. (H. W 
45 16) 

MY MASTER (H, W. Gray 

NATIONS FEAR AND LAUD THE LORD. 
Wullner-Lundquist. (C, F. Summy, 1535, .20) 

O LORD. SUPPORT US-—Talmadge, (H. Flam 
mer, 84416 18) Choral Benediction 

ro ALMIGHTY, A-—Feher. (Galaxy 

15 


so FADES THE LOVELY FLOW'R 
Art. Miller, (Galaxy 0 
SUPFEK LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO 
M Owen. (Galaxy 1044 15) With junior 
chow 
TRULY MY SOUL WAITETH UPON GOD 


Sanders. (Galaxy, 2015, .20) Motet tor chorus 


S.A. 
(Accompanied) 

BLESS THOU THE LORD—Handel-Whitford 
(J. Fischer, Whitford ,.20) Text from the 
Scripture 

PRAYER TO JESUS—Nichols, (H, W. Gray 
2349, .16) Anthem for Two Part Youth Chor 
THANKS BE TO THEE—Handel-McKinney. (J 
Fischer, 8827, .20) 


S.A. 
CHERUBIM SONG NO ?—Bortniansky-Col 
linger. (C, Summy. 4117 0) 
LAMB, THE—Scott. (Meridian, 2503, .20) Two 
Part Motet 


S.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK 
Haydn-Read. (Paterson, 2668, .30) 
CHRISTIANS BE JOYFUL—Rach-Read, (Pater 
son 659 x0) 
HEAR MY PRAYER AND O POR THE WINGS 
OF A DOVE—Mendelssohn, (Paterson, 2670, 
45) Motet for soprano solo and female chorus 


or boys’ voces 
HEAVENS ARE TELLING, THE—Haydn-Read 
(Paterson, 2658 0) 
MAKE ME AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PEACE—Mainville. (H. Flammer, 89128, 
From a prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 
DEUM-—Smart-Read, (Paterson, 2662 40) 


psu M DAMUS—Purcell-Baylis. (No- 
9 45 
I HRE HORAL ES—B ac h-Read (Paterson, 


WITH VERDURE CLAD—Read (Paterson, 
2661, .24) 


S.5.A. 
(Unaccompanied) 
AND THE GLORY OF _ LORD—Handel 
Read. (Paterson, 2660, 
HORUS Handel Read, (Pater- 
$7 


SU IRELY. HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS 
Handel-Read. (Paterson, 2663, .16) 

TWO CEREMONIAL PSALMS—Arnold. (Pater- 
son, 1864, 46) 


T.T.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 
O LIGHT OF LIFE—Arr, Roberton. (Paterson, 


8) 

NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 

(Boston, 2884 25) 

IS OUR FORTRESS, THE—Brakms- 
Branscom!. (J. Fischer, 8849, .30) 
TO THE INFINITE Schubert-Boyce (H. W. 
Cytay 2339, 20) For contralto solo with 
chorus of men's voices 


1.7.8.8. 
(Unaccompanied) 
BLESSED BE THE LORD GOD OF SABAOTH 
Genuchi. (Ludwig, 002, .18) 


Unison 
(Accompanied) 
BUT THOU DIDST NOT LEAVE—-Handel 
Read. (Paterson, 8, .16) 
COME DOWN, O LOVE DIVINE—Gilbert. 
(Novello, 1335, .12) 
BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET—Handel- 
(Paterson, 11 16) 
US EVER WALK WITH JESUS—Manz 
(C. F. Summy, 1503, .20) 
MAGNIFICAT AND’ NUNC DIMITTIS Thi- 
man. (Novello, 91, .55) 
PREPARE THYSELF, ZION Bach-Read. (Pat 
erson, 2665 
RESPONSES FOR JUNIORS—Demming. (H. 
Flammer, 86109, .18) 


Christmas 


$.A.B. 
(Accompanied) 
MAS ANTIPHONY, A--Bampton. (H 
ay, 2353 18) 
MARY: LULLABY —Seitz-W atson (Remick, 
4-R3212, .16) 


S.A.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 
LO, HOW A ROSE E’ER BLOOMING—Arr 
Niles. (€ Fischer, CM6729 
O COME EMMANUEL ADVENT~-Arr. Niles 
C. Fischer, CM6751 20) 


$.A.T.8. 
(Accompanied) 
TO OUR BLESSED LORD—Lipscomb 
Church $22-40046 

cH ISTMAS PARTY—Spina-Lang. (E. H. Mor 
ris, $621 40) Vocal Score. Full Band (In 
cluding conductor's score) 9.00; full orches 
tra (Including conductor's score) 8.00 

HE CAME SO STILL—Rhea. (f H. Morris, 
1020 16) An old carol for Christmas or gen 
eral se 

HIS STAR—Walton. (H, W. Gray, 2348, .18) 

LANTERN BRIGHT Aulbach i¢ Fischer, 
CMo6754 

OUR HEAVENLY KING'!—Means (H W 
Caray 2455 18) 

RING OUT IN GLAD ACCLAIM—Francis. (f 
H. Morris, 1027 0) 

SONG OF CHRISTMAS, A—Laubenstein. (M 
Witmark, 5-W4488 With tenor or barn 
tone solo & optional soprano and alto duet 

SONG WHICH FRANCES SANG, THE-—-Ran 
dall, (M. Witmark. 5-W 4482 18) 

THIS IS THE STORY OF JESUS—O'Hara 
(Boston, 

WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN-Stokowski, (H 
W. Gray, 2347, .18) 


S.A.T.B. 
(Unaccompanied) 

AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING—Moe (J 

Fischer, S778 0) S.A. (T.B. in Unison) 
CHRIST CHILD CRIES IN HIS THE 

Hokanson, (J. Fischer, 8769 
art hat DONG OR CHRISTMAS BELLS Rawls 

ischer 1%) 


FOUR. OLD ENGLISH CAROLS—Arr. Kirk. (J 
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Fischer, 8835, .30) 

GLORY TO GOD IN HEAVEN—Arr, Kozinski 
(T. Presser, 4312-40200 0) 

JOSEPH AND THE ANGEL—Arr. Westlund 
(T. Presser. 312-30200, .20) 

LAY DOWN YOUR STAVES—Duddy. (17 
Presser, 312-40198 »2 

LOOLA JESU Arr Kozinski (T. Presser, 312 
10206, .20) From a set of three old Polish folk 


carols 

NATIVITY CAROL—Edmundson. (H. W 
2446 16) 

O WONDROUS NIGHT—Candlyn. (M. Wit 
mark, 5-W3474, 

ROUND FOR CHRISTMAS, A Emig. (H 
Flammer 84410. .20) 

SING, O SING, THIS BLESSED MORN 
Morgan (Remick, 5-R3202, .18 

WONDER! WONDER! Kozinski. (T 
Presser, 4312-40207, .20) 


. Gray, 


S.A. 
(Accompanied) 

CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE, THE—A rr 
Presser, 312-40213 20) S.A 
anc Jescant with piano accompanim 

LIGHTLY, LIG HTLY- BELLS ARE PEALING 
Arr. Garden. (H. W. Gray. 2354, .18) 

MERRILY WE SING—Arr. Bampton. (T. Pres 
ser 312-40208, .20) A play party game for 
Christmas (or eeneral use) 

NATIVITY, THE—Ed. Lynn. (T. Presser 312 
40202 20) ; 

PUT CHRIST BACK INTO CHRISTMAS 
Unger-Ernst. (M,. Witmark. 1-W 3480, .16) 

RING, BELLS OF CHRISTMAS Magney, (H 
W. Gray. 2361, .18) 


S.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
CHRISTMAS EVE —w (J. Fischer, 8843, 
15) With soprano sol 
MAGNUM NOMEN DOMINI Campbell-Wat 
son. (M, Witmark, 2-W3481, .16) Christmas 
motet, Latin text 


S.S.A.A. 
(Unaccompanied) 
CHRISTMAS PRAYER Michelet. (Boston 
CHRISTMAS SYMBOI THE—Rhea, H 


Morris, 4900 20) 


T.7.8.B. 
(Accompanied) 

CHRIST OF THE SNOW, THE—Gaul-Morgan. 
(M. Witmark, 9-W3486, .20) Hungarian 
carol, 

MARY'S LULLABY—Seitz-Watson. (Remick, 9- 
R3213, .16) 

SING GLORIA—Davis. (Remick, 9-R3214, .20) 
With baritone solo 


Unison 
(Accompanied) 

CHRYSTMASSE ‘OF OLDE—Bartlett. (H. Flam- 
mer, 86108, .18) Unison chorus with solo 
descant 

FIRST CHRISTMAS, THE—Woodgate. (Pater- 
son, 1759, .20) 

TO THE CHRIST CHILD—Fryxell. (H. W. 
Gray, 2356, .16) 


Unison 
(Unaccompanied 
NDS FOR ‘CHRISTMAS (C. Fischer, 
CM6749, .20) 


(A Cappella) 
iJ 1S BORN Purvis. (J. Fischer, 
5) 


Chonal Collections 


SING-A-RAMA—H. R. Wilson (Robbins 
Music Corp. .7%) These ‘Songs for Today’ (the 
sub-title) include such popular favorites as An 
chors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, I'll 
See You in My Dreams. Eight are arranged for 
SAB, 1 for SATB, three for two parts (SA or 
SB). A useful book for Junior or Senior High 
School choruses 

SIX EASY MADRIGALS (Western Music Co., 
Ltd., .50; Choice examples of the simpler 
madrigals, to introduce choirs to compositions 
from the ‘Golden Age’ of music 

TWELVE SONGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
arr. by H. J. Taylor. (Western Music Co., Ltd 
60) Here is fresh, unusual material in easy and 
interesting arrangements for SAB a cappella, in 
cluding songs from England, pe Mies. Ireland, 
Wales 

UNTO THEE WE SING-—Ruth Heller, Mil- 
dred Thiel, Walter E. Buszin, Donald E. Sellew 
(Hall & McCreary Co., .60) These distinguished 
editors here make available in SA arrangements 
a well-balanced repertory of easy but excellent 
music for junior and adult treble choirs 

THE WESTERN SONG BOOK FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, No, 2-—arr. by H. A. Chambers 
(Western Music Co., Ltd. 1.00) Music of Morley, 
Mozart, Purcell, and others, with interesting 
parts for all voices. Offers a fine variety, for 4 
part chorus work, either for girls or boys 

SSAB CHOIR BOOK—Peter Tkach. (Paul A 
Schmitt Music Co., .85) 22 arrangements of 
favorite anthems, in which the harmonic content 
is enriched beyond the SAB arrangements by 
adding the fourth part for women's voices. A 
find for any choir where there is a shortage of 


Opercttas 


ANNIE LAURIE—Lawrence & Lee. (Harms, 
Inc., 1.25) A ‘Musiplay’ in one act, based on the 
story of Robert Burns and including Scotch 
songs. One of the top favorites of the Railroad 
Hour Radio productions has been expanded into 
a full-scale stage production of medium ditfi 
culty, interesting for high school or adult ama- 
teur use 

ASSES’ EARS—Hugo Cole. (Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 1.50) In a flute-playing contest, King 
Midas prefers Pan's playing to that of Apollo 
and is rewarded by being given asses’ ears; sur 
rise ending. For grade school production, using 
leees numbers of children in choruses of animals 
courtiers, cornstalks; 2 part choruses, 7 soloists; 
music of medium difficulty 

BARBARINA—Mozart-Tan. (Novello & Co., 
Ltd 1,75) The libretto adapted by Blanche 
Chapman and the music by Dorothy Tan, from 
Figaro’, this is the story of Cherubino’s elope- 
ment with Barbarina. Four soloists; two-part 
chorus; five scenes in one setting 

CHRISTMAS EVE—Curtis (Willis Music Co., 

75) Modern Christmas-eve story about two chil- 
dren and their parents, 2 acts, 1 set and easy 
costuming. For Grades 1-6 

A STATUE FOR THE MAYOR—Hugo Cole 
(Novello & Co., Ltd.. 2.00) An amusing story 
of an English small town, with easy costuming 
and setting. Medium advanced, for Junior or 
Senior High School 5 soloists, SSA chorus, town 
band, large groups 3 acts. Time: 1% hr 
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THE SPELL UNBOUND—Alan Bush, (Novel- 
lo & Co., Ltd., 1.25) A new operetta for girls, 
with 16th century Elizabethan costumes and set 
ting, and music largely adapted from that period. 
5S principal singing parts; two-part chorus; piano 
accompaniment; 70 munutes 


Books 


LISTENING TOGETHER—Marjorie Eele 
(Novello & Co Ltd.; Teacher's Bk., 2.85; 
Children’s Bk., 1.00) Music appreciation lessons 
for the non-specialist teacher. Uses both printed 
musical examples and factual text to familiarize 
pupils with a good basic repertoire, through 
istening and seeing, with Suggestions as to 
presentation Record numbers given are English, 
but are available in American catalogs. 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN ACTION—Russell 
Morgan & Hazel N, Morgan. (Neil A. Kjos 
Music Co., 3.50) A comprehensive and yet 
concise text for music education classes, based 
on many years ot experience in preparing teac hers 
of school music Techniques and _ procedures, 
activities and courses are disc ussed. covering 
the whole held from elementary grades through 


Vv 


high school, Widely known in the field of 
music education, the authors here make avail- 
able the results of their own broad experience. 


SING A SONG AT SIGHT—H. R. Wilson. 
(Hall & McCreary Music Co., 1.00) A practical, 
rapid method of developing music reading along 
with the fundamentals of music, through the 
use of song literature. It can be used with any 
group in school or church, or in individual les- 
sons 


Reviewed by Gladys M. Bell 


* * 


More Books 


THE HARPSICHORD—Eta Harich-Schneider 
(Concordia, $2.50) A paper bound, 70 page book- 
let primarily of interest to scholars and performers 
intent on gaining more knowledge of earlier key 
board performance style. For such the book may 
prove a blessing tor it is valuable in presentation of 
information concerning ornamentation, phrasing 
and articulation. tempo and rhythm, and figured 
bass playing. There is also a 23-page insert of 
musical examples with fine explanations and tables 
referring to ornaments 


THE MUSIC OF LISZT—Humphrey Searle 
(John de Graff, $5.00) A boon for the writer of 
program notes since this does not stress the “‘lite’’ 
of Liszt so much as it does the music. The analysis 
is for the lay reader as opposed to the ‘‘theorist 


analyst’’ yet there is considerable reference to the 
music itself, and the usual codifications are made. 

OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA — Vol. 
XI he Arts’’ (Oxford University Press, 
U.S. price not stated) Fine paper, fine printing, 
and most joyous of all fine content, There 
is no need to rapturize for it will become im 
mediately obvious to anyone who handles this 
book that it has an immediate and rightful place 


in every school library. Make it an 


on your library request list 


automatic 


Reviewed by F.B.C 


BLESSED NATIVITY—Hazel E Harrison. 
(Raymond A. Hoffman Co., 1.25) This pageant, 
based on the Bible story, of four tableaux 
and a recessional. Only 35 minutes in length, 
it can be presented by any grades—or all-—from 
fourth through senior high school. Staging may 
be simple or elaborate, costuming is traditional; 
some familiar carols are used, some original 
music. 15 Scores required for performance (in- 
cluding complete script, music, and direction 
for staging) 


A CHRISTMAS TRIAD—Eric H 
(Novello & Co., Ltd 60) Ideal for a candle- 
light service or for a bilant ending group 
for a Christmas program are these three songs 
in this composer's usual fine style. The accom- 
paniment may be organ alone, organ with strings 
or orchestra 


FIRST CHRISTMAS NIGHT—Haydn Morgan. 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., .85) A melodious cantata 
for SAB, with solos for soprano and baritone. In- 
cluded are suggestions for adaption for tableaux 
or for a pageant with 2 sets and easy costuming 
Organ accompaniment 


consists 


Thiman. 


PUER NATUS EST—David H. Williams, (H. 
W. Gray Co., Inc., .75) Although this Christmas 
Pastoral is in three parts, it is short and of 
medium difficulty. Solos for soprano, alto, tenor, 
and baritone and organ accompaniment 

eviewed by Gladys M. Bell 


‘ollections 

AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Ruth C. Seeger. (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
3.00) A welcome addition to the Christmas music 
literature is this delightful collection, Illustrations 
by Barbara Cooney, authentic American music, 
simple accompaniments for piano, chord indica- 
tions for autoharp or guitar—all contribute to a 
book for every home and school 


CAROLS FOR ACTING—Marjorie Eele & 
Leila Davies. (Novello & Co., Ltd., 1.50) Not 
an operetta nor a cantata, nor a Manual of In- 
structions. but a little of each, with suggestions 
for stimulating spontaneous response trom the 
children, Four sections—Joy at the News of 
Christ's Birth, Carols of the Hall, Annunciation, 
and A Sequence: The Kings, the Shepherds, the 


Adoration in Bethlehem—provide ample material 
for a full program, or can be used separately. 
CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS—Ruth Heller 


(Hall & McCreary Co., .65) 
eleven countries, arranged for 
the changing voice combination or the chorus 
lacking in tenors. Each part is given the oppor- 
tunity to carry the melody. 


HERE WE COME A-CAROLING— Marguerite 
House. (Hall & McCreary Co., .50) Eighteen of 
the most popular carols in two part arrangements 
which may be sung a cappella, thus being usable 
for caroling groups. 


TEN NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS. No. 1 
Michael Stoner. (T V Music Co., 1.00) Original 
words and music for simple, melodious settings 
in hymn style, of Christmas poems. Unison or 
SATB 


Thirty carols from 
SAB—that is, for 


YULETIDE FOR TEENTIME—Irvin Cooper. 
(Cc Fischer, Inc., .85) Christmas music in the 
popular type of arrangement similar to the other 
collections by Mr, Cooper. 18 numbers for young 


voices 
ECHOES FROM BETHLEHEM—Richard T 
Rolfing (Concordia Publishing House, .75) 


Christmas carols for the little folks, for home or 
church school, Original setting of texts appealing 
to young children. 


Piano Sheet Music 


Grade 1 

RISKY SQUIRRELS—Scher. (E, B. Marks) .35 
GULLS FLY INLAND—Thiman, (Paterson's 

Ltd.) 
HANDKER( HIEF DANCE—Howell 

Fischer) 
HILLBILLY DANCE—Travis. (T. Presser) 
JOLLY POSTMAN—McHale. (T. Presser) .35 
LITTLE CONCERT WALTZ—Howell. (C 

Fischer) 35 
MOONLIGHT ENCHANTMENT-—Giovan- 

ni. (C. Fischer) : 35 
NAUGHTY NOTES IN Thomas- 

Garth. (Melody) 35 
OLD CHURCH BY THE WATER—Thiman 

(Paterson's Ltd.) 30 
OUTER SPACE Bush. (T. Presser) 35 


SAND GAME, A—Thiman (Paterson's Ltd.) 30 


THREE COINS IN A FOUNTAIN-—Styne 
(Robbins) . 40 
TIDE RISES—Thiman, (Paterson's Ltd.) 30 
TIMOTHY MIXOLYDIAN~—-Kraft if 
Presser) 35 
WHO BRAKE MY DOLLY Scher. (E. 
Grade 2 
CHORALE PRELUDE—Wright. (Boston) 35 
FERRIS WHEEL RIDE—Hart (Melody ae 
JACK STRAW’S MARCH —Hart (Mele 35 
LAMBS IN THE MEADOWS—Thiman. 


(Paterson's Ltd.) 
LITTLE INVENTION Keen. (C. Fischer) .35 
LU LLABY McKinney. (C. Fischer) 35 
MEADOW SWEET—Thiman (Paterson's 

Ltd.) 
ON A SPANISH BALCONY—Perrin. (C. 

Fischer) 35 
SCENE—Thiman, (Paterson's 

td.) 30 
SAIL BOAT—MacKown. (C. Fischer) 
SUNSHINE & SHADOW—Byington. (Bos- 

ton) 40 
TIME FOR TEA—Garrow, (Boston) 35 


WHISTLING COWBOY—Garrow. (Boston) 45 
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Grade 3 

BLUE GENTAIN—Hallett. (C. Fischer) ... .40 
CONTRASTS—Osborne, (T, Presser) 
DANCE TUNE—McKinney. (C, Fischer) ... .50 
EVENI FIELDS—Osborne. (T. 
FAIRY TALE—Osborne, (T. Pre 
GIGUL IN B FLAT FROM FIRST. PARTITA 

Bach-Witford ( Fischer) 40 
LAKE AS NIGUT—MacKown. (C. Fischer) .35 


LAVENDER AND MARIGOLD—Thiman. 
(Paterson, Ltd.) 30 
MOSSY BANK-—-Thiman. (Paterson, Ltd.) 40 
MUSSETT'S WALTZ—Eckstein-Puccini, (C. 
Fischer) 10 
PUPPET DANC( ~ Osborne, (T, Presser) .... 35 
ische 
STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER—Eck- 
stein-Sousa. Fischer) 50 
THREE SKETCHES—Franco. (T. 
Presser . 
TINKLING TAMBOURINES--Miller. (C 
Fischer) 45 
WALKING—Osborne, (T. Presser) 35 
Grade 4 
BANDOLERO—Cordell. (Robbins) . 60 


CHELSEA MINIATURES—Kelynock, (Pat 


erson'’s Ltd.) 60 


FANTASIA IN C—Boch-Friskin. (J. Fischer) 1.00 
GIGUI IN FLAT—Boch-Frost 
Fischer) 
LULLABY— Osborne. (T. Presser) 45 
PUCK—Thiman, (Paterson's Ltd.) 40 
QUATRIEME VALSE OUBLIEE—Listz, (T. 
Presser) 1.00 
ROUNDEL—Thiman, (Paterson's Ltd.) 40 
TITONIA SLEEPS—Thiman (Paterson's 
Ltd.) 40 
TO LOOK SHARP—Merrick-Stone, (Gor 
don) 75 
ONE PETITE BERCEUSE POUR-— Olivier 


Henrard. (Paterson's Ltd.) 45 


Ensomble Material 


Two Pianos — Four Hands 
FIRST NOWELL—Arr.  Pikler (Boston) 
Grade 3 
TOCCATA GUATEMALA—Morgenstern 
Whittemore and Lowe (€ Fischer) 
Grade 4 60 


Duets 


One Piano — Four Hands 

BERNICE PROSTS FIRST GRADE PIANO 

DUET BOOK.-Book 1, (Boston Music) 1.25 
EBB PIDE—Maxwell-Merkur (Robbins) 

Grade 4 75 
PLAY DUETS WITH A RECORD—Kimes. 
(Melody Music) The students play first 
piano part of familiar piece while Mr. 
Kimes plays second piano part on the rec- 
ord, Album 1 has six favorite pieces for 
beginners and Album 2 has nine pieces 
grade 3. Album 2, music and records .... 1.95 


Piano Collections 


ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE-Bk. 3 
and Bk, 4. (Witmark) These books con- 
tinue the aims set forth in those preced 
ing. New problems are presented only 
when they can be of imenebiote use. Book 
4, .75; Book 4 1,00 
GERSHWIN FOR PIANO—Arr. Freeman 
(New World Music Corp.) “I have 
tried to combine a classical technique with 
a jazz Ten numbers Not 
difficul 1.75 


LITTLE AROL Eckstein, Fischer) 
Twelve carols arranged in big notes 
Grade 1 50 

MAC DOWELL FOR THE YOUNG, (Ff 


B. Marks) An album of ten numbers se 

lected from MacDowell's famous suites 

The oumbers have been edited and ar 

ranged by Sondra Bianca. Miss Bianca has 

recorded these pieces which may be used 

in conjunction with the music for pur 

pose of practice and comparative analyses 

For second and third year pianist 1.00 
ROB ROY PERRY'S SONGS FOR EVERY 

ONE, (Boston) Very easy piano numbers 

with words for sineing -75 


SELECTED SCHUBERT WALTZES-—Levine 
Thirty-four waltzes selected from nearly 
two hundred waltzes of Schubert, Fine 
collection for grades 4-4 1,00 


SIGNS TO SOUNDS 
Ltd.) Beginning 
approach 


Kelynack, (Paterson, 
book with middie C 
For adult or older students 


90 
Reviewed by B. Dorrell Ward 
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MUSIC from “William Tell Ros- 
sini-Hanson. (Ludwig ull Band, 6.00; Sym 
Band, 8.50) This band arrangement is of the 
“Pas de Six one of the most attractive num 
bers in the ballet. The music offers a fine op- 
portunity tor light and delicate woodwind play- 
ing, but also has some strong brass passages to 
wards the end, Definitely a very worthwhile num- 
ber. Moderately difficult 
BLUES IN THE BAND 
Full Band, 43.50; Sym 
relaxed manner this 
a thundering climax 
Medium grade 
Latham. (C. F. Summy 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym, Band, 6.00) An ex- 
ceptional Concert March with an English folk 
song flavor This number in brisk march tempo 
will give a “‘lift’’ to your program, Moderately 
easy 
El RELICARIO—Padilla-Schoenfeld (Harms 
Full Band 1.50) This new arrangement of 
Relicario includes a teld formation chart 


a matador and bull in a bull ring, Medium 


BALLET 


Baroni, (C. Fischer, 
Band, 5.25) Starting in 

number builds up 
with strong 
percussion passages 


BRIGHTON BEACH 


OF HONOR 
Set B, 4.50) 
feature of this 


contrasted oumber 


Danburg (Remick 
Brass tanfares are a 
colortul concert 
march. A well About Class 
B in grade 
ESPANA CANI 
Full Band, 5.00; Sym 


Marquina-Cray. (BE. B. Marks 
Band 50) A rhythmic 
and colorful Paso-Doble with effective reed pas 
sages and important brass work, Medium grade 


DeGuiusto- Blanco (€ Fischer, 

O) The al march of the 

Wars « the United States 

es word Medium grade 

NEW YORK TOWD Iden-Orlob-Bennett 
(Witmark Full Band 50) A march no 
commemorating New York City's 400th un 
niversat Usable with male chorus of 


Medium grade 


ONCE TO EVERY 
York, (T. Presser. Sym 
is for Festival Chor 
Symphonic Band 


pertormed with 


mber 
quartet 


MAN AND NATION 
Band, 4.50) This work 
(SATB of TTBB) 


mmpanimment It ma 


with 


woodwinds if { ‘ sion 
brasses and per 1On nations 
listed in the conductor's | lium grade 
PIFCES OF EIGHT 
ser. Full Band 0 
trom Beethoven's 
basis for this 
difficult 
SALUTI TO AMERICA—Youse-Schoenfeld 
(Remick. Set B, 6.00; chorus parts 
An impressive 
band accompaniment. Medium grade 
SCOTCH FOLK SUITE—Davis. (Ludwig, Full 
Rand with Condensed re, 6.00, with Full 
ym Band and Conductor's Score, 
Full Score 100) This suite 
1 Rob Morris Loch Lomond” 
Anderson A fine irrangement 
highlights the beauty of these fine old 
There are nice solo passages for 
instruments and in John Anderson 
spirited bag-pipe effect in the 
with the drum. Music with 
Moderately easy 
SOLILOQUY 
(Pull Band 
trumpet (or 
styl and in 
Style ind 
portant 
SOUTHERN Palanee (T Presser 
Full Band, 4.00) A Dixieland combo with band 
accompaniment, Medium gerade 
THRE CARDINALS—Davis (Ludwie 
Band, 5.50; Sym. Band, 7 A modern style 
trumpet trio with Blues, Boun and Hot Swing 
rhythms A tine yo 
Medium 


THREE 


Moderately 


nusual concert march 


each 


number for mixed chorus with 


Scotch 
different 
there is a 


songs 


woodwinds along 
exceptional appeal 
POR TRUMPET 


1.50; Sym 


Morrissey 
Band, 6.00) This solo for 
cornet) and band is in ballad 
comtortable range for the soloist 


expression in performance are im 


f 
eature num or pre 


SKETCHES 

Marks 

Two irited 

“Barn Dance’) an 

ber ("Spiritual 


FOR 
Full Band 


BAND 
a 


nteresting 

John Morrisse Fine program 

m of medium 
THROUGH THI 

(Miller Musi« Full Band ) Sym. Band 

9.00) This irraneen ‘ known 

Youmans sone has t 


selection b 


YEARS— Youmans.-Leidzer 


trom 
bone solo part 


Band Books 


ALI PROGRESSIVE 


CONCERT BAND 
FOLIO (Boston Music, Cond 


parts, each 


.75) A large sized folio with a good variety of 
material including several numbers by 18th and 
19th century composers. Medium difficult 

BMI HITS ON PARADE—Arr. T. Bennett. 
(BMI. Cond, 1.50; parts, each .50) Modern ar- 
rangements of fifteen standard songs including 
song from “‘Moulin Rouge,” “High on a Windy 
Hill,”’ ““Hi Neighbor,’’ etc 

FIRST PROGRAM—Prescott-Phillips. (P. A. 
Schmitt. Piano-cond, 1.00; parts, each .75) A 
quarto size folio of music for beginning bands, 
with ‘‘6-way’’ scorings by McLeond. A good 
variety of music from standard band and or- 
chestra literature. Program notes are included. 

LET'S PLAY—Weber. (Belwin. Cond. 1.00; 
parts, each .40) Easy appealing music for the 
young band by Fred Weber. A fine little pro- 
gram folio 

ROMANCE ‘N RHYTHM-—Arr. Hathaway. 
(Robbins. Cond. 1.25); parts, each .50) Four- 
teen standard popular songs in modern style ar- 
rangements 


Instrumental Solos 


ARIA CON VARIAZIONI 
(Ricordi. 1.00) For cornet and 
Fifth Harpsichord Suite, Difficult 

CONCERTO—Kesnar. (Cundy-Bettoney. 
For bassoon and piano. An interesting, 
difficult number in 3 movements. 

DANCING TOES—Rotella, (Robbins, 
accordion solo in simplified arrangement 

DUO FOR OBOE AND PIANO 
(Mercury Music, 2.00) Advanced grade 

NIP AND TUCK~—-Buchtel. (Kjos. .60) For 
clarinet duet and piano. An easy grade duet 
using low, middle and higher registers 

PANDA DANCE—Barnard (Belwin Each 
solo, .60) Published in three different arrange- 
ments for alto clarinet, bass clarinet and baritone 
saxophone with piano This attractive solo is 
written in the most effective ranges of the three 
instruments, mainly the low register. Metronome 
markings are given in the piano part and solo 
range 1s shown on the solo parts. An excellent 
solo number for alto and bass clarinet or bari- 
tone saxophone. Easy grade 

RECITATION—Starer. (Southern Music Pub 
60) For Bb clarinet (or flute or oboe) and 
piano, Difficult grade 

SHORT SUITE—Harris 
pleasing grade 2 solo for I 

SONATA VIII-—Corelli-Fitzgerald (Ricordi. 
1.00) For cornet and piano, Medium grade 

SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO—Bas- 
sett. (f H. Morris. 2.50) Difficult grade 

FHREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN-—Styne. 
(Robbins 10) An easy accordion solo 


including lyrics 


Gnatrumental Books 


THIRTY CAPRICES—Cavallini-lasilli (Cc 
Fischer, Each vol. 2.00) The well known caprices 
of Cavallini transcribed for saxophone or oboe 


Difficult grade 
Accondio 


Yon-Deiro (J Fischer 


dion solo arrangement of this 


Handel-Fitzgerald 
piano, From 
grade. 

2.50) 
fairly 


40) An 


Epstein. 


(Ludwig 85) A 


horn and piano 


grade 


GESU BAMBINO 
50) An easy accor 
well known piece 

ORPHEUS IN’ THI 
ture—Offenbach. 
cult in grade 


Wind. Ensembles 


Karel. (C. F. Summy. Score and 

parts, 2.50) “Ground-Swell” and 

W hitecaps three numbers in this 

resting ) our Bb clarinets. Players 

enjoy d z number. Medium grade 

THREE CADETS—Harris. (Ludwig. 1.00) A 

grade 2 saxophone trio tor two altos and tenor. 

SYNCOPATERS—Harris (Ludwig. 

a saxophone trio of two altos and a 

A nice rhythmic number of Grade 3 


ficulty 
WOODLAND SKETCHES—MacDowell-Harris 
(Ludwig. 1.25) A clarinet quartet arrangement of 
“At an Old Trysting Place and “‘To a Wild 
Rose." Playable by four Bb Clarinets or two Bb 

clarinets, alto and bass clarinet. Easy grade 
Reviewed by R. K. Cummings 


UNDERWORLD, Over 
Fischer, 1.00) Fairly diffi 


SEASCAPES 


THE GOLDEN APPLES 
(Capitol, DAS-3209, unbreakable, 78 rpm.) Se- 
lections from Prokofiev's Lieutenant Kuije Suite, 
Continental Symphony Orch, serves as the back- 
ground for an interesting version of the old 
Greek legend, narrated by Art Gilmore. 

THE TROJAN HORSE (Capitol, DAS-3207, 
unbreakable, 78 rpm.) Selections from Prokofiev's 

ove tor Three Oranges’ performed by the 
Continental Symphony Orch. 

WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS (Capitol, DAS- 
3204, unbreakable, 78 rpm.) Musical themes trom 
Tschaikowsky's Waltz of the Flowers, performed 
by the Continental Symphony Orch. 

These three recordings are from the Music Ap- 
>reciation Series called the Child's Library of 

usical Masterpieces. In each case, the music 1s 
excellent and played in its original form, although 
shortened. Each is accompanied by a story, not 
connected in content with the music, but in- 
teresting to 5-8 year-olds, possibly, 

SPARKY'S MAGIC BATON (Capitol, DBX- 
3206, Album of 2 unbreakable alan 78 rpm,) 
Produced by Dave Cavanaugh, story by Bob 
Wilheim, music by Billy May. A clever in- 
troduction to the instruments of the orchestra, 
through the story of Sparky, told in music an 
pictures. Singing instruments by Sonovox are very 
realistic. For children from 3 years up. 

A CHILD'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ORCHESTRA (Golden Records by Simon & 
Schuster, box of eight 7 inch 78 long-play rec- 
ords, 3.95) Designed to help children under- 
stand the orchestra and its instruments by ex- 
cerpts or solos played by the different instruments, 
accompanied by songs about them, For chil- 
dren in intermediate grades. 
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ee, Sissy! That voice is making things 

tough for Mr. Wayne. He’s wishing one 

of you girls didmt want the part quite so 
badly. Or could sing a little less well. Or weren't 
quite sv game, It would make it easier to pick the 
loser. And that’s what’s bothering Tom Wayne. 
You sce, your stern, reserved Mr. Wayne has a 
very soft spot in his heart for kids. Sometimes 
he can hide it, but mostly it shows. And that’s 
his problem it makes so many kids want so 
much to be a big part of everything he does. 


* Educational Music Bureau, Inc. Vocal music for choruses, operetias and cantatas « Text books and literature « Band and 
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A SINGING SCHOOL 


The wide plaice 


Birchard baste series 


ring Sc 


ool 
continues to grow. The 
vear 1953 exceeded 1952 in the number of books 
distributed to the nation’s schools. And t] 
continues. Now beyond the 


iS well ahe id of 1953 


j 


etrend 


shalfway mark, 1951 


The reasons for this growth are not accidental. 


They are inherent in the books themselves:- 


Lasting qualities of music and text. 
Appeal to modern young people. 
Planned correlations with the world in which we live. 


Provision for special musical activities 


things to 
do which encourage active 


participation and 
speed the learning process. 


ready this fall 


teaching aids 


1 Sir 
basic 


combinat! 
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